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Donald Dickson Receives a 
Bunch of Carrots from Victory 


Gardener Billie Burke 


Lucy Monroe in the Center of a United 
Nations’ Convoy at the Stage Door 
Canteen 


Three Gi's at Camp Lee. 

Left to Right: Victor 

Babin, Erich Leinsdorf and 
Joseph Battista 


Muriel Rahn of “Carmen 

Jones” at Mitchell Field. 

Left to Right: Chaplain 

George *. Ivey, Miss 

Rahn, Warrant Officer 

Leo Bradspeas, Chaplain 
John J. Long 





Swedish-International Press Bureau 
Jussi Bjdrling in a Friendly Chat with Sweden's Aged Monarch, Gustaf 


Lisa-Graphic House 


On Several Musical Fronts 





Donald Dame Discusses Things Musi- 

cal with Admiral A. B. Randall at 

the John Paul Jones Oratorical 
Contest 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
In the Lee of an Unnamed Wave, Mischel Cherniavsky Visits His Third 
Zino Francescatti and Accompanist, Son, John, at Officers’ Training 
Alex Zakin, at Hunter College School, Vancouver, B. C. 
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William Steinberg, Conductor, Meets Friends in Havana. Left to Right: 
Mrs. Eugene Ormandy, Mr. Steinberg, a Music Student, Mr. Ormandy, 
Augustin Batista, President of the Havana Philharmonic 
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Music Editors Choose Radio Winners 


USICAL AMERICA takes pleasure in announcing the results of its first Poll of 

Music on the Air. This poll, the first of its kind ever undertaken, was conducted 

among the music critics and the music edi tors of leading daily newspapers through- 
out the United States and Canada with the purpose of recording their combined judgment 
of musical programs currently to be heard via radio in North America and obtaining an 
expression of majority opinion as to their preferences among the artists, ensembles and 
organizations that participate in such broadcasts. Over 500 ballots went out to members of 
the working press in all sections of the two countries. The result of their voting represents 
an imposing statistic of informed opinion as to the state of music on the air lanes today. 
The following tabulation lists the winners in each of the 12 classifications together with 





Metropolitan Opera Season, 
18 Weeks, to Open Nov. 27 
HE 1944-45 season of the Metropolitan 
Opera will open on Novy. 27 and run for 18 
weeks, according to an announcement made by 
Edward Johnson, General Manager, on May 22. 
An important addition to the conducting staff, 
it is rumored, will be Erich Kleiber, noted 
Austrian conductor and former director of the 
Berlin State Opera, replacing Bruno Walter, 
who will take a year’s vacation. Mr. Kleiber 
made his American debut with the New York 
Philharmonic in 1930. He recently conducted 
an opera at the Juilliard School. 





Summer Series Reveal 
Ambitious Schedules 


UMMER series throughout the nation show 

no slackening of the increased musical ac- 
tivity which has made the past season one of 
the richest in many years. New York’s Sta- 
dium concerts will have a brilliant opening on 
June 19, with Sir Thomas Beecham conducting 
for the first time there, and with Fritz Kreisler 
as soloist. Boston’s “Pop” Concerts are already 
under way at Symphony Hall with Arthur 
Fiedler conducting, and Esplanade concerts are 
planned. On June 19, the Robin Hood Dell 
series opens in Philadelphia, with Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos conducting and Artur Rubinstein as 
soloist. The Watergate series in Washington, 
D. C., was launched on June 11 under Hans 

(Continued on page 26) 
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runners-up in second and third place: 


Outstanding Program of the Year 
Premiere of Shostakovich 8th Symphony, 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
April 2 (CBS) 
Symphony Orchestra 
1. Philharmonic-Symphony (CBS) 
2. Boston Symphony (Blue) 
3. NBC Symphony (NBC) 


Opera 
1. Metropolitan Opera (Blue) 
2. Great Moments in Music (CBS) 
3. Metropolitan Auditions (Blue) 


Small Ensembles 
1. Sinfonietta (MBS) 
2. Hour of Charm (NBC) 
3. American String Quartet (NBC) 


Symphony Conductor 
1. Arturo Toscanini (NBC) 
2. Serge Koussevitzky (Blue) 
3. Bruno Walter (CBS) 


Opera Conductor 


1. Bruno Walter 
2. Sir Thomas Beecham 
3. Wilfred Pelletier 








As a Preliminary to the New York Stadium Opening, Conductor and Soloist and Their Wives Are 
Entertained at Tea by Countess Mercati and the Stadium Committee. From the Left, Lady Beecham, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Mrs. Kreisler and Fritz Kreisler 


Morale Backed the Invasion—Music Makes Morale! 


June, 1944 


Program Conductor 
1, Andre Kostelanetz (CBS) 
2. Frank Black (NBC) 
3. Howard Barlow (NBC) 


Female Vocalist 
1. Marian Anderson 
2. Helen Traubel 
3. Lily Pons 


Male Vocalist 
1. John Charles Thomas (NBC) 
2. Richard Crooks (NBC) 
3. Jan Peerce 


Announcer 
1. Milton Cross (Blue) 
2. David Ross 
3. Ben Grauer (NBC) 


Orchestra with Featured Soloists 
1. Telephone Hour (NBC) 
2. Pause That Refreshes (CBS) 
3. Cresta Blanca Carnival (CBS) 


Educational Flavor 


Tie between Music of the New World 
(NBC) and School of the Air (CBS) 


For those who are interested in percentages, 
these figures on the proportion of the total vote 
received by the various winners will be perti- 
nent: New York Philharmonic-Symphony — 
49; Metropolitan Opera—.83; Sinfonietta— 
.30; Arturo Toscanini—.33; Andre Kostela- 
netz—.29; Bruno Walter—.51; Marian Ander- 
son—.32; John Charles Thomas—.19; Milton 
Cross—.83; Telephone Hour—-.28; Music of 
the New World and School of the Air—.50, 
.50. Because of the nature of the classification, 
only the winner is announced in “Outstanding 
Program of the Year”. The New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’s premiere of the Shosta- 
kovich Eighth Symphony received a percent- 
age of .36. It should be mentioned also, in con- 
nection with this classification, that some con- 
fusion evidently existed in the minds of some 
voters as to its meaning. A great many votes 
were received for radio broadcasts which had 
nothing to do with music. The classification, 
of course, was meant to represent only the out- 
standing musical event of the year. 

The section of the poll devoted to questions 
of radio policy in regard tc the handling of 
commercial announcements, intermission fea- 
tures and the over-all musical quality of such 
programs as those described as “Orchestra with 
Featured Soloists” brought forth lively discus- 
sions and sharp divergences of opinion (see 
excerpts from comments on page 6). In the 
case of the first question—“Do you feel that the 
handling of commercial announcements on musi- 
cal programs is in keeping with the character 

(Continued on page 4) 
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of the program?”—the 50-50 line- 
up of pros and cons may come as a 
surprise to many. It was to be ex- 
pected, perhaps, that the “no” vot- 
ers would be somewhat more vocal 
as well as more vociferous in their 
denunciations of the commercial 
than the “yessers” would be in sup- 
port thereof. 

The latter contented themselves, 
for the most part, with the practical 
philosophy that radio is a private, 
commercial institution in this coun- 
try; that, therefore, it must, like the 
newspaper, depend on paid adver- 
tising for sustenance; that we may 
as well accept these facts as sensible 
and practical conditions, and that, 
all things considered, a ‘“‘necessary 
evil” is being handled about as in- 
telligently and painlessly as we have 
any reasonable right to expect. As 
for the “no” voters—they speak for 
themselves, as the excerpts on page 
6 amply demonstrate. 

Question No. 2.—“Do you think 
present treatment of intermission 
features of such programs as the 
NBC Symphony and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony is 
appropriate ?”—also disclosed a re- 
markably high tolerance rate among 
the musical arbiters of the daily 
press. Preponderantly in the af- 
firmative, the replies nevertheless 
differentiated frequently and sharp- 
ly between the intermission features 
of the two programs. In general, 
they took more kindly to the Phil- 
harmonic’s “American Scriptures” 
than to Mr. Kettering’s scientific 
talks. The latter, many felt, are 
too remote in subject matter and 
in manner of presentation from a 


oe Symphony Conductor 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 
Conductor of the General Motors-NBC 
Symphony 


symphonic program of such high 
artistic calibre. 

The greatest diversity of opinion 
of all arose with question.No. 3— 
“Do you feel there is room for im- 
provement in the quality of the 
average musical programs on the 
air, especially those listed in classi- 
fication 11 (orchestra with featured 
soloist) ? If so, in what direction ?” 
—Here 82 per cent agreed that 
there was room for improvement, 
but there was little unanimity as to 
the measures that should be taken. 
There was a fairly impressive meet- 
ing of minds, however, on the fol- 
lowing three points: 1. That the mu- 
sical repertoires of the various pro- 
grams are too small and _ that, 
therefore, there is too much repeti- 
tion of the same music from one 
program to another; 2. That those 
responsible for the selection of the 
musical fare are guilty of too much 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(A Scene from "A Masked Ball") 


“playing down” to what they pre- 
sume to be the musical taste of the 
radio listener; and, 3. That guest 
artists of high artistic accomplish- 
ments are too seldom permitted to 
perform the finest music of which 
they are capable and too often are 
required to perform music which is 
not worthy of their professional 
eminence. 


¥& Opera Conductor 


BRUNO WALTER 
Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association (Blue Network} 


In a Sunday article in the Pitts- 
burgh Press on May 28, Ralph Le- 
wando, music editor of that paper, 
went into question No. 3 at some 
length. Discussing the MusIcAL 
AMERICA poll as a whole, Mr. Le- 
wando made public his choices as 
well as his answers to the three 
questions. To question No. 3, he 
responded as follows: 

“Answer, yes. Remarks: there 
is much room for improvement of 
this type of program. The crying 
need is for short original works for 
orchestra and for soloists with or- 
chestra. The procrustean treatment 
of existing musical works through 
so-called arrangements and_tran- 
scriptions reveals either lack of op- 


portunity for composers or the lat- 
ter’s unwillingness to write for ra- 
dio, probably because of inadequate 
understanding of the needs of radio. 
The present conditions indicate, too, 
a shortsighted attitude on the part 
of radio authorities and sponsors. 
A meeting between both sides and 
their desire to solve the problem 
might result in arrangement with 
composers to produce good short 
pieces which might also find their 
way to the concert hall. 

“In this way a new field of crea- 
tive activity might be opened for 
composers, thereby challenging 
their imagination and_ inventive 
skill. One gets tired listening to 
monstrosities like the drawing and 
quartering of the piano concertos 


¥%& Program Conductor 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
Conductor of "The Pause That Refreshes 
on the Air" (CBS) 


of Tchaikovsky and Grieg, the in- 

ane jazzification of Ravel’s Bolero 

and the thousand-and-one other un- 
imaginative perpetrations which add 
nothing to musical programs.” 

The music editors were nothing 
if not conscientious in their ap- 
proach to the poll, a few even de- 
clining to vote on the ground that 
they were not sufficiently conver- 
sant with radio doings to speak 


* Orchestra with Featured Soloists 


THE TELEPHONE HOUR—Donald Voorhees, Conductor (NBC) 
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with authority. Claudia Cassidy, 
critic for the Chicago Tribune, 
wrote: “I do not feel qualified to 
vote on the radio music poll be- 
cause I am so rarely at home when 
important programs are _ being 
broadcast. It is sometimes my fate 
to be at a dull little concert when 
something important is lurking 
back of a dial.” 

Susie Aubrey Smith, of the Ore- 
gon Journal, Portland, states that 
she “cannot make a choice of the 
most outstanding event of the past 
season; | have been able to hear 
very few of the opera broadcasts 
on Saturdays and not all of the 
symphony concerts on Sundays. So 


+ Announcer 





MILTON CROSS 
Veteran Announcer, Metropolitan Opera 
Broadcasts (Blue) and Other Programs 


I don’t feel qualified to make a 
choice. At any rate, it would NOT 
be a Shostakovich symphony.” (!) 

The only complaint on the man- 
ner of conducting the poll came 
from Victor C. Goldbloom, music 
editor of the McGill Daily, Mon- 
treal. This complaint, he writes, 
“concerns your restriction of one 
vote in each category, probably 


%& Small Ensemble 
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SINFONIETTA—Alfred Wallenstein, Conductor (Mutual) 
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necessary for optimum simplicity of 
tabulation, but statistically slightly 
questionable.” He goes on: 

“It is not too difficult to select 
outstanding individuals amorg the 
vocalists, programs, and even or- 
chestras. The greatest problem, 
however, seems to arise in classi- 
fication 5—Symphonic Conductors. 
The list is probably less complete 
than any of the others (among the 
missing are Mitropoulos, Golsch- 


+ Female Vocalist 





MARIAN ANDERSON 
Guest Artist on the Telephone Hour 
(NBC) and Other Programs 


mann, Monteux, Emil Cooper, Izler 
Solomon, et al.) and the selection of 
a single champion is extremely diffi- 
cult. 

Certainly Arturo Toscanini and 
Bruno Walter stand head and 
shoulders above all the rest—but to 
choose between them is a task for 
the gods. Koussevitzky is a step 
or so behind, then Ormandy, Rod- 
zinski, Barlow, Stokowski and the 
rest of the spread-eagled field. It 
would seem that too many of these 
fine musicians deserve mention to 
set even Toscanini exclusively above 
all the rest. 

“This is a minor carping, how- 
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A. F. Sozio 











In ‘Musical America’ Radio Poll 


* Male Vocalist 





JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
Star of the Westinghouse Program 
(NBC) 


ever, and you may or may not con- 
sider it in any way a question to 
the statistical validity of your re- 
sults. I look forward with active 
interest to the June issue of Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA,” 


It should be pointed out in con- 
nection with Mr. Goldbloom’s re- 
marks that the suggested list of 
conductors in the ballot was not in- 
tended to be exhaustive and was 
confined to those conductors who 
have been heard more or less regu- 
larly during the past season on 
nation-wide broadcasts. The same 
applied to suggested participants in 
the other classifications. 

In this connection, too, it should 
be pointed out that no provision was 
made in the voting for instrumental 
soloists for the reason that too few 
of them appear regularly on coast- 


Symphony 
Orchestra 


* 








to-coast broadcasts and also that it 
would be impracticable, as well as 
unfair, to lump them all—piano, 
violin, viola, cello, etc.—under one 
classification. In later polls it is 
hoped that some method can be de- 
vised to give representation to these 
performers. 

Returning to the comments on 
the three questions which are quot- 
ed on page 6, it will be noted that 
some are credited to their writers 
while others are not. This is in 
keeping with the rules of the bal- 
loting which was understood to be 
anonymous unless the voter wished 
to sign his name. Thus those vot- 
ers who signed their ballots have 
been duly credited with their re- 
marks while the others have re- 
mained anonymous. 

Because of the wide-spread in- 
terest in the poll on the part of 
Musical AMERICA’s readers and 
the many requests that have been 
received from them that they also 
be permitted to express their 
preferences, Musical AMERICA 
has decided to give them that op- 
portunity. On page 6 of this is- 
sue will be found a ballot bearing 
the same classifications as the one 
that went out to the music editors. 
All readers of MustcaL AMERICA 
are invited to cut out the ballot, 
write in their choices on the lines 
provided under each classification 
and mail to Musical AMERICA 
without delay. The three ques- 
tions may be voted and commented 
upon on a separate piece of paper. 
Results of the voting of Musica. 
AMERICA’s readers will be an- 
nounced in an early forthcoming 
issue. 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Artur Rodzinski, Conductor (CBS) 
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Matters of Opinion: 


. Do you feel that the handling of commer- 
cial announcements on musical programs is in 


keeping with the character of the program? 
Yes—50 per cent. No—50 per cent. 


Many of them destroy the effect of the orchestra. 
The best are those of the U.S. Rubber, Allis 
Chalmers and the Telephone Hour. 

Ina Wickham, Democrat and Leader, Davenport, Ia. 
the sponsor is paying 
the music it likes, 
wishes with the 


I believe since 
the bill and giving the public 
he should be able to do what he 
commercial spots he takes. 


Personally, 


The sponsor has a ai to his portion of the 
program, and this detail is being handled in good 
taste and with dignity. 

Too much “gradiloquent” plugging. Only name 
of sponsor and product at beginning and end of 
program, not during it. 

Ambrose L. McLaughlin, Eagle-Tribune, Lawrence, Mass. 

We can’t avoid it. We can’t expect something 
for nothing. What I object to is the unctious, oily, 
morally-superior tone, the hypocritical perfection- 
ism, the basic lack of truth and frank recognition 
of the fact that a sales talk is that and nothing else. 


Yes, provided they are brief, or of a patriotic 
and morale building nature—but still brief. Prefer- 
ably at the beginning of the program and not as a 
jarring interlude. 

I do not understand why the program must be 
broken into every 15 minutes for “station identifica- 
tions” or “a word from my sponsor”. Even between 
movements of a symphony, I have heard this 
kind of thing. Why can’t the sponsor and station 
hooey—and I do mean hooey—come at the begin- 
ning of the program—and let it go at that? with 
a station identification at the end, too, I suppose. 


Perhaps national (Federal) control can eliminate 
the ad nuisance—such as the unctious oo? that 
spoil the NBC concerts on Sunday at 5 p.m. 


Capt. J. C. Ray, Charleston News, Charleston, S. C. 


Generally speaking, commercials on the better 
musical programs are wisely handled, some with 
(Continued on page 29) 





2. Do you think that the present treatment of 
the intermission features in such programs as 
the NBC Symphony and the New York Phil- 


harmonic-Symphony is a 
Yes—54 per cent. No—46 per cent. 


part, 
con- 


Intermission commentaries, for the most 
very misleading and contribute to the 
already so common, in the mind of the 
regarding the literary, picture-book, and 
extra-musical considerations in the performance 
of great master-pieces. The time should come 
when more intelligent and musically sound informa- 
tion, in which the listening public is tremendously 
interested, must replace the pseudo-musical ap- 
proach of glib and empty commentaries presented 
today. 


are 
fusic mn, 
public, 


Remi Gassmann, Chicago Daily Times 
to both and I have 
In the case of the 
could be a valuable 
vilgarly, “dramatic” 


I have attempted to listen 
found both without interest. 
American Scriptures what 
feature is spoiled by its 
presentation. 
start out well, but (haven’t you noticed?) 
the brief ad talks are creeping up on us—they 
come in intermissions before and after and net- 
works even permit local statiéns to advertise music 
series of music stores during programs. This 
seems to me insufferable. However, as long as 
radio stations are completely commercial organiza- 
tions, I suppose we can do nothing about it. The 
only pleasant intermission feature is the Met 
musical quiz. 


They 


Comparatively these talks are refreshing. The 
sponsors are so vast and remote—no intimate 
reflections on one’s digestion, headaches, teeth, etc. 

We should like to see a return to the intermission 
talks similar to the standards set by Lawrence 
Gilman and Olin Downes in by-gone years, so 
far as the Philharmonic is concerned. Deems 
Taylor and Samuel Chotzinoff likewise gave 
notable service for the NBC which was wholly 
consistent with the performances. 


Ralph Lewando, Pittsburgh Press 


I turn the radio off for the intermission features. 


The handling of the programs by the Canadian 
(Continyed on page 29) 





editors. 


OUTSTANDING MUSICAL EVENT OF THE 
YEAR. 


you wish to make. 





Our Readers Are Invited to Vote 


for Their Radio Music Favorites 


See if your opinions coincide with those of the music critics and 
Vote for one in each of the following classifications: 


Answer the three questions at the ‘inp of this page Yes or No. 


Question 2. 


Either cut this ballot from your issue or copy the 
separate sheet of paper and mail to 


RADIO EDITOR, MUSICAL AMERICA, 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


7. BEST OPERA CONDUCTOR. 


Include any comment 


Question 3. 


classifications and your answers on a 
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Excerpts from Editors’ Comments 
on Controversial Issue 


s in Radio 


3. Do you feel that there is room for improve- 
ment in the quality of the average musical 
program on the air, especially those listed 
under the classification, Orchestra with Fea- 
tured Soloists? If so, in what direction? 

Yes—82 per cent. No—18 per cent. 


The most notable shortcoming as regards classifi- 
cation 11 is that such programs are neither wholly 
“popular” or wholly “serious”. By lacking consist- 
ency, policy and style they perhaps create only mild 
interest among several types of listeners. Consist- 
ency and style might arouse greater enthusiasm 
on the part of fewer listeners. 


Less talk and more music. 

Of course, there is always some room for im- 
provement on all programs —since nothing is 
perfect. My one recommendation might be that on 
programs like the Kostelanetz hour only one guest 
artist be presented on one program instead of 
several so that ample time would be alotted for the 
performance of each star artist. 

L. M. Caldwell, Birmingham Age-Herald, Ala. 


Why not more weal ores on the bigger 
symphony programs? 


Henry Couthen, Ss. C. 


Columbia Record; 

It is completely impossible to say no. There 
is always room fof improvement in any endeavor 
which is merely human; the twists of musical 
arrangement, the new achievements in musico- 
technical and vocal dexterity, the progressive in- 
novations in musical color-combination, will al- 
ways @naintain this gradual edging towards per- 
fection in infinity. But apart from the many ad- 
mirable broadcasts of pure symphonic music, these 
are probably the most satisfying programs on the 
air, attaining the highest musical standards and 
usually the least monotony (by which modern 
would-be classics die an all-too early death) of 
repetition. Of course, it is the balance between the 
swing and symphonic aspects of music on the air 
that sets these broadcasts in their very effective 
place. 


Victor Goldbloom, McGill Montreal 


Daily, 

Of course there is always room for improvement. 
But I think the trend is excellent. As a reviewer 
of concerts for 18 years I find that the present-day 
audience knows its music much better than that of 
even a decade gone. 

Too often the featured soloists seem 
compelled to sing down to radio audiences. 


not let a good artist stick to his art? 
Robt. B. Cochrane, Baltimore Sun, 


to feel 
Why 


Md. 


I would like to hear more compositions per- 
formed in the original key and continuity and less 
arranging by conductors. 

A. B. Dickson, Gary Post Tribune, Ind. 

I feel there is distinctly too much “schmalz”’. 
A portion of it is fine; too much makes for 
musical indigestion. On a program such as Cresta 
Blanca, I feel the selections are varied and make 
for enjoyment. I would prefer more strictly 
classical than this lighter stuff. 

Minneapolis 


Muriel Deedwitz. Minnesota Daily, 


Most program directors consistently underes- 
timate their audiences, and bring all their. rich 
resources to bear on trivial material. Doubtless 
they are guided by fan mail. 

Female singers should be chosen for voice not 
looks or influence with the sponsor. Better type 
of music must be presented and more opportunities 
provided for new musicians. 


Personally I tire of adjectives in the introduc- 
tions. Unless a soloist is brand new, I see no reasos 
for such business as “the celebrated” and “the 
lovely”. 


The same music is sung and played over and 
over. With the huge musical literature now avail- 
able to everyone, there seems no excuse for this. 
Of course, the “great Hairy ears of the unfastidi- 
ously musical” like to listen to the same tunes over 
and over and over. But there is a music public 


(Continued on page 29) 
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By Ronatp F. Ever 


BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


ACH lovers from many parts 

of the country made their 

annual pilgrimage into the 
Lehigh Valley on May 19 and 20 
for the 37th Bach Festival at this 
ancient Moravian settlement. The 
performances, as usual, were held 
in Packer Memorial Chapel, on the 
campus of Lehigh University, and, 
as usual, too, the audience over- 
flowed the capacity of the church 
and many had to be content with 
hearing the music via amplifiers in 
a nearby auditorium or on the 
grassy slope flanking the chapel. 
Some 150 towns and cities and 20 
states were reported to have been 
represented in the gathering. 

The Bach Choir of 230 voices, 
which was organized 42 years ago 
by the late Dr. J. Fred Wolle, was 
assisted by 40 members of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra; by Ruth Diehl, 
soprano; Ruth Terry, contralto; 
Victor Laderoute, tenor; Mack 
Harrell, bass, and by E. Power 
Biggs, organist, and James Friskin, 
pianist. Ifor Jones was the con- 
ductor. 


Two Cantatas at Opening 


The opening session on the after- 
noon of the 19th was devoted to 
two cantatas, “Thou Guide of 
Israel” and “Lord, Are Thine Eyes 
Not Searching for the Righteous” ; 
a Chorale for soprano, “Lord Jesus 
Christ”; the ever popular chorale 


for mixed voices, “Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring”; the chorus, “If 
It Be God’s Will and Pleasure”; 


and three Chorale Preludes and the 
Prelude and Fugue in G for organ. 
As is the custom at Bethlehem, the 
audience joined in the singing of 
the chorales at the end of the can- 
tatas. 

This first program set the temper 
and the tenor of the festival as a 
whole. It established immediately 
that the chorus was fully trained 
and routined in its music. But not 
routined to the point of staleness. 


On the contrary, the chorus was 
remarkably fresh and vital and 
seemed eager to respond to the 


virile conceptions of its conductor. 
In fact, this freshness and vitality 
were the distinguishing marks of 
all the choral work and it was the 
more remarkable because of the sat- 
urated familiarity of most of the 
singers with the music. A great 





“Meet the Composer” Series 
To Be Resumed in Fall 


HE 
“Meet 


entitled 
which 


series of articles 
the Composer”, 


reached No. 9 in the May issue, will 
be suspended for the summer months, 
but will be resumed with No. 10 in an 
early Fall issue. 
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Principals at the 
Bach Festival, 
Left to Right: 

Mack Harrell, Bass; 

Victor Laderoute, 

Tenor; 

Ruth Diehl, Soprano; 
Ruth Terry, Mezzo- 
Soprano; 

Mrs. Mary Givens, 
Bach Choir 
Accompanist; 
Mr. Ifor Jones, 
Conductor 
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many of them have been members 
of the Bach Choir all of their adult 
lives and terms of membership in 
many instances run to 30 and 40 
years. One elderly lady, whom one 
noticed in particular, rarely found 
it necessary to refer to the score at 
all. Under such circumstances it 
would not be surprising if the per- 
lormances were competent, but 
jejune and listless. The fact that 
they are nothing of the kind is a 
tribute to the singing citizens of 
Bethlehem and it is also a tribute 
to their conductor, Mr. Jones, who 
has the good sense,.as well as the 
artistic judgment, to realize that his 
job is not only to perpetuate a tra- 
dition but to make prepossessing 
music of contemporary relevance 
and validity. 


Conductor’s Approach Lively 


This he does by enkindling in his 
singers an intense emotional and 
dramatic reaction to the music 
which can be fanned up anew by 
his adroit use of temperament and 
gesture no matter how many times 
the music is repeated. Moreover, 
his own approach to the works of 
Bach is a lively one. He sees them 
in many vivid colors, and thus gives 
highly dramatic performances 
which are quite unlike the usual 
monochromes we are accustomed 
to encounter in churches. The ex- 
perience is refreshing. 

From a purely technical view- 
point, the Bach Choir currently is 


not all that one might wish. Due 
to the war, no doubt, it has lost 
many of its male voices and the 
preponderance of sopranos and 


altos tends to throw the ensemble 
out of balance. Of the men that 
are left, too few are true tenors or 
true basses, so that the highest and 
the lowest tones of their parts often 
produced a strained quality. “E”’ 
and “E-sharp”, for instance, proved 
too low for proper production by 
the basses. 

The second session in the eve- 
ning brought the motet, “Be Not 
Afraid”; the Brandenberg Concerto 


No. 5 in D with Alexander Hils- 
berg, violin; William Kincaid, 
flute, and James Friskin, piano, as 
soloist; and two more cantatas: “If 
Thou Wilt Suffer God to Guide 
Thee” and “Christ Lay in Death’s 
Dark Prison”. The a_ cappella 
motet provided some of the most 
stirring moments of the entire festi- 
val. The second cantata was sung 
entirely by the choir with the solos 
and duets given to the appropriate 
sections instead of to individual 
soloists. 

The 


traditional performance in 


two parts of the B Minor Mass was 
the event of the second day. It 





E. Power Biggs James Friskin 

was preceded by two morning con- 
certs by E. Power Biggs and James 
Friskin. At the Central Moravian 
Church Mr. Biggs offered a_ pro- 
gram which included the first, sec- 
ond and ninth fugues from ‘‘The 
Art of Fugue’; two chorale pre- 
ludes, “All Glory Be to God on 
High” and “Have Mercy on Me, O 
Lord God”; the Trio Sonata No. 1 
in E Flat and the Toccata in F. At 
the Chapel of the Moravian Sem- 
inary and College for Women, Mr. 
Friskin was heard in the Capriccio 


in B Flat, the French Suite in G, 
Preludes and Fugues in B Flat 
Minor, D, and B Flat from “The 


Well-Tempered Clavier’, and the 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. 
The “Kyrie” and “Gloria” of the 
Mass began at two o’clock followed 
by the “Credo” and the concluding 
sections, after an intermission, at 
4:30. Here again the work of the 


ANNUAL BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL GIVEN 


Throngs Flock to Lehigh Valley for 37th Yearly 
Performance on Campus of Lehigh Univer- 
versity—130 Towns and 20 States Represented 
at Two-Day Series Conducted by Ifor Jones— 
B Minor Mass Given on Second Day 





Call-Chronicle Newspapers 


choir was sanguine and chromati- 
cally radiant. The too, 
were at their best. Misses Diehl 
and Terry captured the etheral 
beauty of their “Christe Eleison” 
duet, and Mr. Laderoute and Miss 
Diehl negotiated their combined 
coloratura in the “Domine Deus” 
with unanimity and a good blend of 
voices. The exacting “Quoniam tu 
solus sanctus” found Mack Harrell 
in good voice and entirely equal to 
the difficult vocalization. The organ 
accompaniments by Mr. Biggs as 
well as the orchestral accompani- 
ments and interludes were invaria- 
bly solid and dependable. 

A quaint touch, in keeping with 
the tradition of the festival, was the 
playing of chorales from the tower 
of the church by the Moravian 
Trombone Choir as a prelude to 
each session. Not so closely in keep- 
ing with tradition was the unusually 
fine Spring weather which helped 
to sustain the idyl of old-world 
tranquility and charm in the little 
town. Not even the grim visage of 
war reflected in the great steel 
works, smoky and busy a few steps 
away, could dim that impression. 

The annual meeting of the Bach 
Choir was held in the interval be- 
tween the two sections of the Mass. 
Dr. William L. Estes was re-elected 
president, and other officers re- 
tained their present positions. 


soloists, 





Stokowski and Halasz to 
Conduct City Center Music 
[ Soe STOKOWSKI, who 
organized the New York City 
Center’s Symphony and conducted four 
highly successful concerts, will return 
on Sept. 1 to organize 10 pairs of 
concerts for the Fall and ten for the 
Winter. The City Center’s other 
“own company”, the opera, directed 
by Laszlo Halasz, will have a reper- 
toire of from 12 to 15 operas within 
the year and it is planned to have the 
opera group perform in other com- 
munities next guarantee 
fee basis. As already planned, there 


season on a 


will be a Fall opera season of from 
four to six weeks, and another of 
four weeks in the Spring. 
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Pavlowa Bust by Malvina Hoffman 
Presented to Opera Guild by Coty 


Two Metropolitan Singers Examine the Tinted Wax Portrait of Anna Pavlowa. From 

the Left: Grover A. Whalen, Representing Coty, Inc., Who Presented the Bust to the 

Opera Guild; Regina Resnik, Soprano; Lucrezia Bori, Chairman of the Guild, and 
William Hargrave, Baritone 


SIDE from the news of the new 

opera season announced by Ed- 
ward Johnson and reported elsewhere, 
the highlight of the annual meeting of 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, in the 
Hotel Pierre on May 22, was the 
presentation of a tinted wax bust of 
Anna Pavlowa by Malvina Hoffman. 
Grover A. Whalen, representing Coty, 
Inc., made the presentation. The bust 
will be placed in the Opera House. 

Reports on Guild activities this sea- 
son revealed that $13,700 had been 
contributed to the Opera Association, 
including a donation of $10,000 to the 
Fund Campaign. A total of 1715 in- 
struments had been collected for ser- 
vice men, according to Mrs. Joseph R. 
Truesdale, president, who also said 
that membership had held its own, 
with substantial increases in several 
instances. Work of 36 communities in 
New Jersey, Westchester, Long Island 
and Connecticut was praised by Mrs. 
‘ Chauncey L. Waddell, and Mrs. John 
DeWitt Peltz, publications director, 
reported that the Guild’s book, “Spot- 
light on the Stars” had been completely 
sold out. The Board has authorized a 
condensed history of the Metropolitan 
for publication next Fall. 

Four performances of opera will be 
offered by the Guild next season to 
students in high ‘schools affiliated with 
the Guild, the largest number ever to 
be sponsored in a single season. This 
will make the record 25 performances 
in nine years. 

Two winners of the 1944 Air Audi- 
tions provided the music. Regina 


soprano, sang “Vissi d’arte” 
from “Tosca” and “Miranda” by 
Hageman. William Hargrave, bari- 
tone, sang an aria from “Ernani’”’ and 
Malotte’s “Blow Me Eyes”. They 
joined for a duet, “Song of Love”, 
by Romberg. Both were accompanied 
by Ernst Wolff. 

At a later meeting of the board, it 
was announced that Mrs. August Bel- 
mont will return to active participa- 
tion in the Guild as president, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Truesdale, who becomes 
executive vice-chairman. Miss _ Bori 
remains as chairman, Mrs. William 
Francis Gibbs is vice-chairman; Mrs. 
Walter Sands of Montclair, Mrs. 
Georges J. His of Plainfield and Mrs. 
Chauncey L. Waddell of Riverdale 
are vice-presidents; Donald P. Blag- 
den is secretary and Col. John R. 
Simpson, treasurer. Mrs. Winfred B. 
Holton, Jr., is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. New board members 
are Mrs. John R. Noble of Pelham, 
Mrs. Winthrop Ames and Mrs. John 
Luther Cleveland. 


Resnik, 





Georges Barrére Dies 

As Mustcat AMERICA went 
to press, it was learned from 
Kingston, N. Y., that Georges 
Barrére, noted flutist, died at 
his home in Woodstock on June 
14 after a long illness. An ac- 
count of his career will appear 
in the next issue. 
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For information and literature write 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Mgr. 
John S. Edwards, Mar. 
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* Interesting Special Events 


Southern California Symphony Association 
2301 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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23rd Season 


SYMPHONIES 
UNDER THE STARS 


Hollywood Bowl 
July 11 — September 3 


Renowned Conductors 

World Famous Soloists 
Fabulous Russian Ballet by 
Ballet Theater 

Incomparable Katherine Dun- 
hem and Her Exotic Dance Co. 





Tel. HOllywood 3151 





Critics Circle 
Makes Awards 


Bernstein and Imbrie Win in 
Symphonic and Chamber Work 
Classifications 


Leonard Bernstein’s “Jeremiah” Sym- 
phony No. 1 was named the outstand- 
ing orchestral work by an American 
composer introduced in New York con- 
cert halls during the season just ended, 
by the Music Critics Circle of New 
York, at a recent meeting. The sym- 
phony by the young composer-con- 
ductor won a majority vote on the 
first ballot. Runners-up were William 
Schuman’s Symphony for Strings and 
Norman Dello Joio’s “Magnificat.” 

The three works, which were 
nominated from a list of more than 
20 new compositions introduced dur- 
ing the season, were played at a broad- 
cast concert of the NBC Symphony, 
under Frank Black. It was from this 
concert, which was attended by the 
membership of the Circle that the 
final award was voted. 


Set. Andrew W. Imbrie’s String 
Quartet in B Flat was given the award 
for the best chamber work by an 
American composer heard during the 
season. “The Prairie”, a cantata for 
four soloists, chorus and orchestra by 
Lukas Foss, after Sandburg’s poem, 
was honorably mentioned for its “mu- 
sical distinction”, though it did not 
fall into the categories of symphonic 
or chamber music. The Imbrie com- 
position was played by the Bennington 
Quartet at the WQ@XR studio, in a 
repeat performance for the Circle. It 
had its premiere at a concert of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music at the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin earlier in the season. The 
Critics Circle also heard performances 
of string quartets by Leroy Robertson 
and Randall Thompson by members of 
the NBC Symphony at Radio City, 
and Aaron Copland’s Sonata for violin 
and piano, played by Mischa Mischa- 
koff and Mr. Foss, whose cantata had 
its first performance under Robert 
Shaw with the Collegiate Chorale in 
a concert in May. 

The Circle elected the following of- 
ficers for next year: Henry Simon of 
PM, president; Miles Kastendieck, of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, vice-presi- 
dent; Arthur V. Berger of the Sun. 
secretary-treasurer; Virgil Thomson 
of the Herald Tribune and Mark A. 
Schubart of the Times, members of 
the executive committee. 


San Francisco Opera 
Announces Plans 


Seasons Will Be Given 
in Los Angeles and in 
Other Cities 


SAN Francisco—The 22nd annual 
opera season of the San Francisco 
Opera Association, Gaetano Merola, 
general director, Paul Posz, business 
manager, will begin in the War 
Memorial Opera House with Verdi's 
“Aida” on Sept. 29, and continue 
through Oct. 28. The repertoire will 
also include “Carmen”, “Faust”, 
“Manon”, “Les Contes d’Hoffmann”, 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”, “La 
Bohéme”, “Lakmé”, “Salome”, “Mar- 
tha”, “Rigoletto”, “A Masked Ball”, 
“Falstaff” and “La Forza del Des- 
tino”. 

There will be 10 regular subscrip- 
tion performances, five popular per- 
formances, and five extra perform- 
ances. The dates and operas for the 
last series to be selected from the cur- 
rent repertoire will be announced later. 
In addition, the company will give 
three performances in Sacramento, one 
in San Jose and one in Pasadena. Be- 
ginning Oct. 30, with “Lakmé’, there 
will be six performances in Los An- 
geles, the other operas there being 
“Cannes. “Ane. - “Liew. “Fal- 
staff” and “Les Contes d’Hoffmann”. 
The season will close in Los Angeles 
on Nov. 5 


Several New Singers 


The roster of the company includes : 
sopranos and contraltos: Licia Alba- 
nese, Vivian Della Chiesa (new), Lily 
Djanel (new), Hertha Glaz,. Marga- 
ret Harshaw (new), Marjory Hess, 
Lily Pons, Stella Roman, Risé Ste- 
vens, Thelma Votipka; tenors: Alessio 
de Paolis, John Garris, Frederick 
Jagel, Raoul Jobin, Charles Kullman, 
Bruno Landi (new), Jan Peerce; 
baritones and basses: Lorenzo Alvary, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, George Cehanov- 
sky, Ivan Petroff, Ezio Pinza, Rober- 
to Silva, Francesco Valentino, Leon- 
ard Warren; musical staff: Gaetano 
Merola, Director; Hans Wilhelm 
Steinberg (new), Pietro Cimara, 
George Schick, Angelo Canarutto, An- 
tonio Dell’Orefice ; technical and stage 
director: Armando Agnini; assistant 
stage director: Etienne Barone: cho- 
rus director: Kurt Herbert Adler; 
ballet master; Willam Christensen. 


Stokowski NBC Contract Not Renewed 


Toscanini Finds Clash in 
Methods — Guests Are 
Engaged 


Leopold Stokowski will not conduct 
the NBC Symphony next season. In 
the announcement that his contract 
had not been renewed, released on 
June 7, it was revealed that Arturo 
Toscanini has expressed his conviction 
that it would be better for the orches- 
tra to have one principal conductor 
instead of two leaders with different 
styles of interpretation, sharing the 
Winter season. Mr. Toscanini will 
conduct 16 concerts next season in- 
stead of 12. Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
has been engaged for several guest 
appearances, and it is expected that 
Malcolm Sargent, conductor of the 
London Symphony, will take several 
performances. 

Among the differences of method of 
Mfr. Toscanini and Mr. Stokowski is 
the ‘grouping of the orchestra, in 
which Mr. Toscanini follows tradition, 
while Mr. Stokowski moves the sec- 


tions about, in order to get special 
acoustical effects for the microphone. 
Mr. Toscanini also follows tradition 
in asking for uniform bowing from the 
strings, whereas Mr. Stokowski pre- 
fers to divide them, so that some play- 
ers are bowing up while others are 
bowing down. It was stated that Mr. 
Toscanini did not make his sugges- 
tions about the change from any per- 
sonal grounds, for it was at his sug- 
gestion that the NBC officials ap- 
proached Mr. Stokowski in 1942, 

Mr. Stokowski devoted a substan- 
tial part of his program last season 
to contemporary music, thereby win- 
ning the gratitude of the composers 
for the opportunity to be heard over a 
national network in first-rate perform- 
ances. He will conduct the New York 
City Symphony at the City Center in 
an extended series of concerts. 





WANTED: Estey small portable folding 
organ, old or new, also scores—Brahms 
C Major Trio, Op.87, Arensky D Minor 
Trio for violin, cello, piano. R. W. L., 
122 Woodland Ave. East Orange, N. J. 
Or. 3-0524. 
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By 
FRANCES QUAINTANCE EATON 


CCRA, Maiduguri, El Geneina, 
A El Fasher, Khartoum, So- 
lala, Asmara, Tehran— 
names that conjure up visions of 
unknown continents with a magic 
carpet to visit them. To Nelson 
Eddy and Ted Paxson these are 
still romantic names, but no longer 
unfamiliar. No magic carpet for 
them, but the 20th century miracle 
of American Army planes. And 
memories, not of the mysteries of 
the African jungle and desert, of 
tribal dances and weird rituals, but 
of thousands of grateful American 
GI’s and of a job well worth doing. 
When the baritone and his ac- 
companist set off for their contri- 
bution to USO Camp Shows his- 
tory, full of enthusiasm and shots 
for smallpox, cholera, yellow fever, 
typhoid, typhus and other maladies, 
it was just turning Christmas time. 
At the end of two months they had 
traveled about 35,000 miles and 
given 56 concerts, and had felt, be- 
cause of the consideration of the 
Army personnel, that they were the 
ones being entertained. They vis- 
ited no fighting fronts, but were 
told that they were needed just as 
much —or more—in the remote 
bases where the men don’t have the 
stimulus of combat to keep them 
going. 


Experience No Hardships 


Consequently, said Mr. Eddy, 
their trip was not fraught with 
daily danger, thrills and excite- 
ment, as might be imagined, but 


was quite orderly and not as stren- 
uous as a regular concert tour 
through the United States. The 
air travel was easy and comfort- 
able. Their quarters were always 
the best the base could afford. And 
the Special Service Department 
officers were efficient and capable, 
and put themselves out to make 
things comfortable and interesting. 
“They thanked us for coming,” 
said Mr. Paxson. “But it’s the 
other way round. We thank them 
for letting us in on the show.” 
Fitted out in their uniforms with 
the rank of ‘Assimilated Captains”, 
the two men got a preliminary taste 
of their mission in Miami, where 
they gave a concert for the Rehabil- 
itation Center and made their last 
contacts with the life they were to 
leave behind them. Sent off with 
A Fortuitous 


Meeting in Khartoum. 


(Next to Mr. Eddy) and Marion Carley Are on an 
USO Tour of the Area 


18 Months’ 


Baritone and Accompanist Travel, by Plane, 
Jeep and “Crater’s Creeper,” 35,000 Miles 
to Entertain Our Men in Remote Bases 
through The Sudan and Persia—Spend 

- Christmas Day on Ascension Island, New 
_ Year’s Eve in El Fasher—Find Men Eager 
for Music and Appreciative of the Best— 


Urge Others to Try It 
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the blessings of Major F. C. Schang 
and Lt. Humphrey Doulens, both 
formerly of Columbia Concerts and 
old friends, they stocked up with 
fuel and tomato juice at Puerto 
Rico, had breakfast next morning 
in Georgetown, British Guiana, and 
flew over the steaming Brazilian 
jungles to Belem, where, in a large 
hangar, they stood up to terrific 
heat and humidity for a concert. 
The only piano there had sagged a 
half octave in pitch—the first of 
their piano troubles which were 
many and varied, and the only 
major inconvenience they encoun- 
tered. 

Whatever their natural reluc- 
tance at being away from home on 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, 
it was more than compensated for 
by the joy they brought to our 
boys, first in Natal and then on 
Ascension Island. Talented men 
in the former place had worked up 
a GI show, and the two visitors 
participated, “competing with our- 
selves’, said Mr. Paxson, “by sing- 
ing the same songs they had played 
earlier on a Command Performance 
broadcast”. In a Liberator, they 
took a flying leap into the unknown 
next morning, heading for that tiny 
spot on the map called Ascension 
Island. 


Better Not Miss Ascension 


“The pilots have a little verse 
about that Island”, said Mr. Pax- 
son. “It goes: ‘If you miss Ascen- 
sion, your wife collects your pen- 
sion’. It’s easy to miss, only 35 
square miles, but those navigators 
and pilots are good—so we made it. 

“After catching up on a little 
sleep, which we hadn’t had on the 
way over, we visited the hospitals 
and did an outdoor concert. No 
piano. So I used a little cabinet 
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The Sign Explains 
Everything. At the 
Left Is Lt. George 
Seward, Special 


Services Officer 


organ. Imagine ‘It Ain't Neces- 
sarily So’ on an organ! We fin- 
ished with carols, which the boys 
sang lustily. And it made up for 
being away for Christmas. Those 
boys had been away longer than 
we had, and needed the Christmas 
spirit more”. 


Light on the Dark Continent 


Next day they set foot on the 
continent of Africa for the first 


time, and could not help the excite- 
ment of bringing to life old geog- 
raphy lessons. They were a little 
surprised to find that many re- 
semblances to this country existed. 
It was at Accra on the Gold Coast 
that they first met up with Edwina 
Eustis and Marion Carley, who are 
in the midst of an 18-month USO 
Camp Shows tour, and doing fine. 

“The boys are crazy about them”, 
declared Mr. Paxson. “Miss Eus- 
tis does a very clever thing. She 


sings an afternoon program which 
is quite on the popular side, then 
announces that she will do a some- 
what stiffer list in the evening and 
only those who really care need 
show up. 
hundreds. 


They show up—by the 
She and Marion lead 








Edwina 


Eustis 






Radio City in the Desert, a 
Home for the ATC Boys 
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the army life, just as we did—play 
ping-pong with the boys, talk to 


them hours on end, eat at army 
mess and live on the base. 

“The Army knows what it is do- 
ing, and it is the better part of valor 
to take advice. Witness the enter- 
tainer who wouldn’t conform to 
regulations—she wore short skirts, 
open shoes, no stockings and she 
wouldn't use preventive — lotion 
against mosquitoes. We _ heard 
later in Cairo that she was in the 
hospital with malaria”’. 


A New Year’s Eve Test 


From Accra, Eddy and Paxson 
touched at all the ATC bases 
through Central Africa until they 


reached Khartoum, where they 
stayed several days, giving con- 
certs for the British as well as our 
own boys. El Fasher was their 
New Year’s Eve stop—a little place 
west of Khartoum, where they 


spent the evening with officers after 
their concert, but slipped into a GI 
party about midnight. 

“When we walked into a room 
crowded with boys, the beer and 
good spirits (not necessarily alco- 
holic) were flowing freely’, said 


(Continued on page 14) 


With Lt. John H. Steinway, Son of the Steinway Piano 

President (Wearing Cap), and Some Natives. Lt. Stein- 

way Repaired the Artists’ Piano Which Was Damaged 
in a Fall from a Truck 






The “Aida” Cast with Officials. 





Photos by manay @ pvesser 


From the Left, Front Row, Frederick Jagel, Zinka Milanov, 
Cesare Sodero, Mrs. P. O. Griffith, Giorgio D'Andria and Nicola Moscona. Back Row, Alexander 


Sved, Armando Agnini and Winifred Heidt 


Week of Opera 
Delights Newark 


Seven Works Given with Outstanding Suc- 
cess by New Jersey Symphony Society— 
Metropolitan Stars Are Heard—Conduc- 


tor Praised 


NEWARK 


he success of the second opera 

festival of the New Jersey Sym- 
phony Society has proved that the peo- 
ple want this annual week of opera to 
be a permanent feature of their musical 
life. While these performances at the 
Mosque Theatre were undertaken to 
replace the open-air summer concerts 
at the Schools Stadium because of 
transportation difficulties, no one can 
discount the significance of the sold-out 
houses for “Aida,” “Lucia,” “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci” and “Hansel 
and Gretel.” The latter had to be re- 
peated Sunday afternoon. 


Sodero Conducts 


The chief figure in the success of 
these performances was Cesare Sodero, 
who conducted all the offerings except 
the Humperdinck opera, which was in 
the hands of Karl Riedel. While many 
of the singers were from the Metro- 
politan, others were not, and some 
from the New York house had not 
sung certain roles under Mr. Sodero 
before. In addition, the majority of 
the orchestra were local men. Though 
there was only a minimum of rehears- 
ing, all the performances moved with 
remarkable smoothness, and this must 
be credited largely to the fact that Mr. 
Sodero held all his forces together 
with ease and authority. It was evi- 
dent at all times that soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra strove to do exactly 
what he wanted. As a result, the com- 
pany assembled for the week by di- 
rector Giorgio D’Andria often sounded 
like a well integrated resident opera 
company. 

There were some outstanding per- 
formances. The work of Josephine 
Antoine and Armand Tokatyan in 
“Lucia” desérves particular mention, 
not onlv for their excellent singing but 
for their conceptions of their roles and 
for their artistic cooperation in their 
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Right: 
Stella Roman 
as Tosca 


scenes together. The sextet brought 
down the house, and Miss Antoine’s 
mad scene charmed as much by the 
high quality of her performance as by 
the simplicity of her manner. Out- 
standing also was Igor Gorin’s concep- 
tion of Tonio in “Pagliacci”, and his 
singing of the prologue stopped the 
show almost before it got fairly under 
way. Winifred Heidt, as Amneris in 
“Aida” and even more as Azucena 
in “Trovatore”’, made a great impres- 
sion. Except for a tendency to overact, 
she was unusually effective and sang 
with fine discrimination. “Tosca”, 
with Stella Roman, Mr. Tokatyan and 
Alexander Sved, moved with dramatic 
intensity. 

In “Aida”, which opened the week, 
Zinka Milanov gave a pleasing per- 
formance and made an even better im- 
pression as Leonora in “Trovatore.” 
Frederick Jagel made his only ap- 
pearance in the series as Radames and 
was enthusiastically received. Nicola 
Moscona sang the part of Ramfis with 
assurance and authority, as he did 
several of the smaller roles in the sub- 
sequent offerings. Mr. Sved repeated 
his fierce Amonasro of last year, and 
also won much applause later in the 
week for his Scarpia and Alfio. Kurt 
Baum sang Manrico in “Trovatore” 
and Canio in “Pagliacci”. 


Local Singer Hailed 


Newark’s own member of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Doris Doree, re- 
turned as Santuzza and demonstrated 
the great advance she has made since 
her first appearance here as Aida last 
year. Miss Doree sang with the as- 
surance of a veteran. The audience re- 


George Cehanovsky, 


Josephine Antoine, Armand Tokatyan and 
Igor Petroff of the "Lucia" Cast 


ceived her with great enthusiasm. 
Frances Marion, youthful soprano dis- 
covered by Mr. D’Andria, also did well 
as Nedda, in the other opera, Others 
heard. were Louis D’Angelo as the 
King in “Aida”, Igor Petroff as Ash- 
ton in “Lucia” (and a good, sonorous 
one, too), George Cehanovsky as Sil- 
vio in “Pagliacci” and in several other 
roles during the week, Lucielle Brown- 
ing as a very fetching Lola, Thelma 
Votipka and Lodovico Oliviero in a 


eeveneraneninete 


Majorie Lawrence 
To Tour Australia 


Australians are eagerly looking for- 
ward to the forthcoming visit of Mar- 


jorie Lawrence to her homeland. The 
famous soprano is leaving in June for 
an extensive tour of American, Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Army Camps 
and Hospitals. Dorothy Stewart, 
American representative for J. & N. 
Tait Concert Management, has com- 
pleted arrangements and Miss Lawr- 
ence will also appear in a _ limited 
number of civilian concerts, in both 
countries. 

United States Special Services in 
Australia and New Zealand and the 


In “Pagliacci, from the Left: Kurt Baum, Frances Marion, 


Igor Gorin and Lodovico Oliviero 


Hertha Glaz, Adele Warner and 
Christina Carroll in ‘Hansel 
and Gretel" 


number of smaller parts, Renato Merli, 
Anton Schubel, Hilda Maxouris, and 
Francesco Tortolero. In the “Hansel 
and Gretel” performances Hertha Glaz 
and Christina Carroll sang the title 
roles. Lillian Moore was prima bal- 
lerina for the week, and the gypsy 
dance in “Trovatore” was by Mimi 
Kellerman. Throughout the festival 
Armando Agnini was stage director, 
Giacomo Spadoni chorus master, and 
Otello Ceroni prompter. Mrs. P. O. 
Griffith is president of the Essex 
County Symphony Society. 
PuHILte GORDON 


equivalent organizations for entertain- 
ment in Australian and New Zealand 
camps, have combined with the Tait 
Management to work out a schedule 
that will bring to all branches of the 
armed forces the pleasure of hearing 
the popular star of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Her tour of the camps will 
begin in the far Northern parts of 
Australia, and will work through the 
various states to Melbourne, Victoria, 
where the opening concert in the civil- 
ian series will be given. 

Dr. Thomas King will accompany 
his wife on her tour, and they will re- 
turn to New York in time for the 
opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
Season. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Funny they may be in the telling, 
but the contretemps that happen to 
a touring opera in war time stack 


up to a giant-sized headache. Ed- 
ward Johnson related a few of 


them to an Opera Guild audience 
the other day just to show how his 
greatest problem is to “get the cur- 
tain up and keep it up until the last 
note of music has been played”. 
The gremlins that foment an oper- 
atic war of nerves struck at least 
thrice during the Metropolitan’s 
stay in Chicago; in fact, they 
dragged stubbornly at the very first 
curtain, which was to go up on 
“Tristan und Isolde” at 8 p. m. 

Mr. Johnson arrived backstage 
a quarter-hour before curtain time, 
and discovered Lauritz Melchior 
strolling around his dressing room 
elaborately attired in a pair of 
shorts, carpet slippers and a straw 
hat. A quick check in other dress- 
ing rooms brought out the horrible 
fact that the ‘Tristan’ costumes 
hadn’t arrived—had -been mislaid 
somewhere on the route from Bos- 
ton and New York. Marjorie 
Lawrence was safe; she had 
brought her Isolde robes along with 
her, but the others hadn't a cos- 
tume to their backs. . 

Some of the quickest unpacking 
on record brought out the ‘*Tann- 
hauser” costumes which weren't 
due to be worn until ten days later, 
and everybody struggled into them. 
Hardly were plackets fastened and 
buttons buttoned when the cry went 
up: “Here they are!” Tristan’s 
trappings had arrived. 

“We held the curtain 25 years”, 
bemoaned Mr. Johnson. “Here it 
was our first performance in Chi- 
cago, a ‘Tristan’ that everybody 
was waiting eagerly for, and now 
they would have to sit through it 
till after midnight. They were a 
wonderful audience, but not a one 
of us had the nerve to go out and 
tell them what was wrong”. 

The common cold—all too com- 
mon among songbirds last year— 
was responsible for another bad 
hour or two. The head Flower 
Maiden for ‘Parsifal’’ was stricken. 
Irene Jessner took her place. And 
in the cavorting around the hero 
in the second act, poor Miss Jess- 
ner slipped, fell, skinned both: knees 


June, 1944 


and broke her funny bone. A pity 
she couldn’t have fallen on Parsifal 
himself instead of on the hard floor, 
say I. 

x * * 


Missing costumes, a bad tumble 
—and a missing prima donna! Fif- 
teen minutes before the first Satur- 
day broadcast of “A Masked Ball’, 
Zinka Milanov was not in the opera 
house. She was staying with 
friends, and nobody knew where. 
Mr. Johnson made a stern decision 
just before H Hour. As the so- 
prano didn’t have to sing in the 
first scene, they got a chorus girl 
dressed up ready to walk on. Cur- 


tain! The national anthem! And 
at the stage door, a_ breathless 


Milanov. 

Mr. Johnson took her firmly by 
the elbow, soothed her with mur- 
murs: “Don’t be nervous. You 
have 25 minutes to get dressed— 
now, take it easy so you'll have 
breath enough to sing”. 

It was all explained in the first 
intermission. Mme. Milanov had 
called a cab from the residence of 
the compatriot with whom she was 


staying. The cab didn’t arrive. 
Evidently Chicago shares’ with 


other big cities a certain amount 
of difficulty with that mode of 
transportation. At length, the so- 
prano set out on her own, taking 
an elevated train to within a few 
blocks of the opera and getting a 
taxi from there—exactly one hour 
late ! 

All of this adds to the legend of 
operatic shennanigans, a rich lore. 
I am reminded of the time that a 
“Huguenots” curtain went up with- 
out Scotti. A blank stage, a few 
moments of dead silence, and the 
baritone rushed in. He had been 
elsewhere in the building having 
some pictures taken. And of the 
time when Caruso didn’t appear 
and they began “Forza del Destino” 
with the second act. I could go on 
for columns, but I won’t. Some- 
body will probably write another 
book pretty soon anyway, and tell 
more than [ can. 


*« * * 


When stories are told, some of 
them are certain to center around 
that personality of the moment, 
Serge Koussevitzky. At the din- 
ner given in the Boston conductor’s 
honor by American composers the 
other evening, some of the secrets 
of Koussevitzky rehearsals were 
brought to light by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, the gifted pianist and 
mimic, who has been long associ- 
ated with the maestro and who is 
known affectionately as ‘“Chou- 
Chou”. There was the time when 
Koussevitzky was not satisfied with 
the rehearsal of the third move- 
ment, an elegaic mood, of a Bere- 
zowsky symphony. “Yes, gentle- 
men. I know it is funeral music. 
3ut—you are not the corpses”. 

Then there was the case of the 
recalcitrant wind player. His solo 
just wouldn’t come right, and a 
duel of sorts ensued, with the play- 
er’s eyes down, his ears painfully 
aware of Koussevitzky’s stream of 


criticism. “No! It is too loud. 
...No! It is too soft. No! Not 
the right phrasing.... No! You 


are playing without imagination !” 

Certain now of doom, the plaver 
put down his instrument, produced 
an indignant glare for the conduc- 
tor and sadly said: “Very well! 
Kill me, if you will. It will give me 


more pleasure than to listen to 
you!” 

" The object of these jibes enjoyed 
them as much as anyone, and 
seemed particularly delighted with 
Aaron Copland’s recital of a little 
passage-at-arms. Copland received 
from Koussevitzky only half-heart- 
ed appraisal of his venture as a 
conductor of one of his own works. 
Later, Koussevitzky in turn asked 
Copland for an opinion on his own 


Passacaglia. “I will tell you that’, 
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———~} I CANT GET ANYTHING ”) | 
BUT SHOSTAKOVICH , 


in Los Angeles, Ted’s family was 
there to greet him. One small son 
eyed his father’s uniform, first in 
gratification, then with rising dis- 
appointment. Finally he blurted 
out: 

“Daddy, where are your medals ?” 

* * * 

Out in San Francisco they have 
just produced a ballet called ‘“Tri- 
umph of Hope’, which is reviewed 
elsewhere. A certain business en- 
terprise had something to do with 
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The great Russian (musical) offensive 


said Copland, “when you give me 
your full and frank opinion of my 
conducting”. 

Koyssevitzky thought a moment, 
then shook his head. “No! So bad 


it is not!” 
* * + 


It appears that Koussevitzky at 
some time or other, since he has 
been conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, decided that some of the bar- 
riers customary between conductor 
and personnel should be done away 
with. At a rehearsal he said to the 
men: “I call you by your first 
names, you forget ‘Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’ and call me by my first 
name. It will be shorter and more 
convenient and easier to say!” One 
of the players ventured to ask just 
how the conductor wished to be ad- 
dressed. “Call me Sergyei Alexan- 
dréviteh, of course !” 

Easier ? 

et 


I know one amusing aftermath 
of the Nelson Eddy-Ted Paxson 
journey overseas for USO Camp 
Shows which you didn’t mention 
in your story elsewhere in this is- 
sue. The two men, as you said, 
traveled in uniform (as “Assimi- 
lated Captains”), taking along with 
them only one suit of mufti apiece. 
When they returned after two 
months of trouping, the civilian 
clothes were a mess, and their hats 
fairly wrecked from being stowed 
away anyhow at the bottom of 
bags. So they asked for, and re- 
ceived, permission to wear their 
uniforms all the way home. 

When they alighted from a plane 


it, and somebody got a brainstorm 
and thought that everybody con- 
nected with the made-in-San Fran- 
cisco production ought to appear 
on a radio program. For hours this 
misguided enterpriser went around 
trying to locate the guy named 
“Caesar Frank’’, who had, it seems, 
written the music for the show. 
I’ve heard that all sound, all voices 
in the world from the beginnings 
of time, are preserved somewhere 
in the ether and it only needs a 
particularly clever sound wave to 
bring them back to our ears. But 
I doubt that this was what the 
seeker for Franck had in mind. 
2 

It is still “Ja guerre for string 
quartets,” according to a letter I 
received from Helen Kaufmann, 
who wrote that article about the 
fortunes of war among the chamber 
music players for your big Febru- 
ary issue. Since that time there 
have been still more changes. She 
writes: “I have learned that the 
draft boards have not beefi idle. 
The Curtis Quartet was bereft of 
its first violinist and the quartet 
has disbanded for the duration. 
Daniel Saidenberg, cellist of the 
Coolidge, left the quartet to be- 
come chief of the Music Division 
of the Overseas Radio, OWI. Wil- 
liam Hymanson, violinist of the 
Musical Art, has also gone; Sascha 
Jacobson, its first violinist, has 
gone to the coast for the Summer, 
and after that, who knows? Alex- 
ander Schneider, second fiddler of 
the Budapest, has left the quartet 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Mephisto’s Musings 


(Continued from page 11) 
to ally himself with another group, 
so that even that stable organiza- 
tion responds to the war unrest. So 
it goes”, 

In the face of this unsettlement, 
it is good to know that one quartet, 
which at the time of the February 
issue was in a bad spot, seems pres- 
ently set. Germain Prévost of the 
Pro Arte has written Mrs. Kauf- 
mann that his group is reorganized 
and active, in residence next season 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
with a season behind them consist- 
ing of more than 70 concerts and 
broadcasts. Rudolph Kolisch, who 
was left stranded in his own quar- 
tet, has joined Pro Arte, and A\l- 
bert Rahier and Ernst Friedlander 
are the other replacements. 

he Se 

At the mammoth concert for the 
Red Cross conducted by Toscanini 
the other night there was more of 
a circus atmosphere about Madison 
Square Garden than the faint re- 
dolence of elephants which re- 
mained on the air throughout the 
impressive program, and the antics 
of Auctioneer Mayor F. H, LaGuar- 
dia. Just as intermission was end- 
ing, a sailor with his hands full of 
hot dogs came striding through the 
crowd, and gave the Raised Eye- 
brows Department a workout. But 
worse was in store. On his heels 
appeared a vendor of those humble 
tidbits, crying his wares in typicai 
Garden style. 

“Get ‘em hot”, he bellowed. And 
at the shocked stares of the musical 
cognoscenti, he explained: ““We’ve 
turned it into a night club. Get ’em 
hot!” 

* * * 


When, in your February Special 


Forecast issue, Herbert Peyser 
quoted Zinka Milanoy discussing 


the role of Norma, he didn’t know 
that he was a prophet. Perhaps 
Mme. Milanov didn’t know it either 
when she said: “Birdlike colora- 
tura is quite out of place in ‘Nor- 


ma’. For that matter, it is out of 
place in ‘Rigoletto’, too. (Tosca- 
nini, with whom I talked these 


things over, once told me that if he 
were to produce ‘Rigoletto’ he 
would like a voice such as mine to 
sing the Gilda. )” 

Well, that is exactly what has 
happened, according to your review 
of the Toscanini Red Cross concert 
on this page. Mme. Milanov did 
sing the third act Gilda, and, from 
her remarkable success with it, one 


longs to hear her do the “Caro 
Nome” and all the rest of the 
opera. 


There’s only one chance of that, 
though. I happened to meet the 
dramatic soprano placidly shopping 
for groceries the day -after the per- 
formance. And she told me that 
only with Maestro Toscanini con- 
ducting would she sing the role. 

Perhaps that calls for a little agi- 
tation in several quarters to get the 
Maestro back to the Metropolitan, 
if ony for a “Rigoletto” with Mme. 
Milanov as the Gilda. Shall we 
agitate? asks your 
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Mammoth Concert Benefits Red Cross 


Toscanini Leads Combined 
Forces of Philharmonic 
and NBC Symphony in 
Madison Square Garden— 
18,000 Hear Music of Verdi 
and Wagner with High 
School Chorus and Distin- 
guished Soloists 


ORE than $100,000 flowed into 

the coffers of the Red Cross as 
the result of an extraordinary concert 
by the combined forces of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and the 
NBC Orchestras under the leadership 
of Arturo Toscanini in Madison 
Square Garden on the evening of May 
25. At least 18,000 persons jammed 
that vast abode of circuses, prize fights 
and other sporting events and, amid 
ebullitions of wild enthusiasm, listened 
to a program devoted to Wagner and 
Verdi. 

One of the chief features of the oc- 
casion, however, was not musical at 
all. It was the business of auctioning 
off a special baton used by Mr. Tos- 
canini at this concert. The auctioneer 
was none less than Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, who enlivened the spirited 
bidding with innumerable quips and 
bright sallies. The yard-long white 
stick was acquired by Mrs. James P. 
Donahue for $11,000. It was not a 
sale, Mayor LaGuardia explained, for 
if it had been he would have been 
obliged to impose a sales tax. To the 
price paid for the baton the Red Cross 
could add a sizable amount obtained 
from the sale of autographed souvenir 
programs at $100 apiece. 


All Wagner and Verdi 


On a lofty podium dominating the 
sweeping stretch of instrumentalists 
Mr. Toscanini; properly spot-lighted, 
led his forces thtrough the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture, “Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey”, the “Tristan” Prelude and 
Liebestod and the “Ride of the Valky- 
ries”. The auction followed and when 
the conductor reappeared it was to 
conduct the last act of “Rigoletto” and 
Verdi's “Hymn of the Nations”. High 
in a balcony above the orchestra was 
disposed the All-City High School 
Chorus, including a number of high 
school glee clubs, the choral forces 
being under the direction of Peter J. 
Wilhousky. These young people de- 
livered in splendid style the various 
patriotic songs which compose the 
“Hymn of the Nations” and also ut- 
tered those wailing chromatic thirds, 
representing the moaning storm winds 
in the “Rigoletto” scene, far more tell- 
ingly than the average operatic chorus. 

Jan Peerce delivered the tenor solo 
in the “Hymn” with the same effec- 
tiveness he had brought to it earlier in 
the season under Toscanini’s direction. 
He also sang the music of the Duke in 
“Rigoletto”, in which Zinka Milanov 
was the Gilda, Nan Merriman the 
Maddalena, Leonard Warren the Rig- 
oletto and Nicola Moscona the Spara- 
fucile. 

It does not detract from the splen- 
dor of Toscanini’s Wagnerian readings 
to say that they were less telling than 
the “Rigoletto” act. The fact is that 
the complex subtleties of Wagner's 
instrumentation are seldom as effective 
in gigantic spaces like those of Madi- 
son Square Garden as the simpler, 
cruder brush strokes of Verdi's early 
opera. Moreover, the Wagnerian 
numbers suffered far more than Ver- 
di’s music by suspended amplifiers 
which intensified the string passages 
at the expense of the other instru- 
mental voices, with the result that un- 
important figurations were thrown 


into relief and the entire balance up- 
set. Nor was the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture especially benefited by the noise 


of latecomers which visibly irritated 
the conductor. 

The “Rigoletto” act seemed like a 
fresh revelation and must have been a 
nine-days wonder to persons who had 
forgotten or else never heard the fam- 
iliar opera under Mr. Toscanini in a 
theatre. Even in such an environment 
it appeared suddenly to have been 
cleansed of the dusty accretions of 
decades. It was interesting, moreover, 
to hear in the music of Gilda a full- 
blooded dramatic voice like Mme. 
Milanoy’s and, despite her familiar 
tendency to overshoot the pitch, the 
performance inspired a wish to hear 
her in the entire role. Miss Merri- 
man sang the brief assignment of 
Maddalena capitally and both Messrs. 
Warren and Moscona could be un- 
stintedly commended. Mr. Peerce won 
applause for his “La Donna e mobile” 
and the quartet was a thrilling experi- 
ence. Probably no conductor living 
extracts as Toscanini does such grip- 
ping drama from Verdi's storm music. 

It is his inspiration, too, that lends 
luster to the “Hymn of the Nations”, 
which for all the conductor’s improve- 
ments is actually no more than an old- 
fashioned patriotic medley. In any 
case, it was brilliantly sung and played 
and the new close, with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner”, has an excitement 
in keeping with such sensational occa- 
sions as this concert. 

The conductor closed the evening— 


Wagner Leaves 
Civic Symphony 


Testimonial Program Is 
Given to Conductor at 
Final Concert 


Boston—Perhaps the most impor- 
tant musical event occurring in Boston 
during the past few weeks was the 
final concert of the Boston Civic Sym- 
phony, under Joseph Wagner. A new 
significance was given this concert by 
virtue of the fact that it marked Mr. 
Wagner’s final appearance as resident 


conductor of the orchestra. It also 
assumed the proportion of a testi- 
monial program to the conductor to 


whom the orchestra has owed its ex- 
istence. Mr. Wagner is taking up 
residence in New York, to engage in 
radio work. 

For 18 years, this orchestra and its 
conductor have worked together. Now 
that Mr. Wagner has laid down the 
baton for the last time, except per- 
haps as returning “guest”, it may be 
well to take a look at the record of 
achievement. Mr. Wagner has been 
a champion of the American composer. 
For virtually the entire life of the or- 
chestra, he has consistently presented 
at least one American work on each 
of the programs offered. <A brief sum- 
mary of the programs of these past 18 
seasons reads somewhat as follows: 
There were 202 works performed, 66 
of these being American which were 
given 93 performances. Out of the 
total of 108 composers represented 
there were 37 American composers. 
Fourteen first performances were 
given ; 34 first performances in Boston, 
and four first performances in Amer- 
ica. There were 47 soloists and five 
guest conductors. In his search fof 
the lesser known music by the old 
masters, Mr. Wagner has brought for- 
ward a creditable amount which was 
good and of course, some which, upon 
hearing, revealed in itself the excel- 
lent reasons why it had been neglected, 

The final program was avowedly a 
“Festival of American Music” and was 
to the best of our knowledge a first- 





Arturo Toscanini 


which, unlike most affairs of the sort, 
was not too long drawn out—with a 
pulse-quickening performance of Sou- 
sa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever”. 
Needless to say, conductor, orchestras 
and singers donated their services ; in- 
deed, no one was happier than Mr. 


Toscanini that his emergency baton 
had brought the Red Cross such a 
> 
sum, 
tree 


time-in-Boston event. The soloist was 
Percy Grainger, pianist, and the or- 
chestra was further assisted by Gloria 
Shain at the piano and Harold 
Schwab, of the U. S. Marines, at the 
organ. Howard Hanson’s Suite from 
his opera “Merry Mount” opened the 
program, followed by Bernard Herr- 
mann’s berceuse, “For the Fallen’, 
Morton Gould’s American Concertette 
No. 1 for piano and orchestra, Percy 
Grainger’s “To a Nordic Princess” 
and “Green Bushes”, and Paul Cres- 
ton’s “Chant of 1942”. <A very en- 
thusiastic audience applauded the pro- 
gram and offered Mr. Wagner an ova- 
tion at its conclusion. 


Grace May STUTSMAN 


Cherkassky to Lead 
Civic Symphony 


30sToON.—The musical traditions of 
the Boston Civic Symphony will be 
ably forwarded by its new conductor, 
Paul Cherkassky, who was tendered 
a reception and breakfast on May 21, 
at which the orchestra members met 
their new conductor. 

Mr. Cherkassky is a member of the 
first violin section of the Boston Sym- 
phony, which he joined in 1923. He 
was born in Odessa, Russia, and is a 
graduate of the Imperial Conservatory 
of Odessa and the Imperial Conser- 
vatory of St. Petersburg. He _ has 
frequently appeared as conductor of 
the Pops and Esplanade programs. 

At a recent meeting of the orchestra 
association, Mrs. William Arms Fisher 
was elected president of the Boston 
Civic Symphony. Her board of di- 
rectors, chosen at the same time in- 
cludes Mrs. William G. Adams, Mrs. 





Elizabeth Grant, Mrs. John P. 
Marshall and Benjamin Levin and 
Jules Wolffers. Mr. Wolffers was 


also appointed associate conductor of 
the orchestra. 

A slight reorganization of the board 
of trustees has been effected and the 
board now includes Mrs. Haskell 
Cohn, Mrs. Israel Friedlander, De- 
borah Kimball, Mrs. Louis J. Mercier, 
Mrs. Joseph Jamison, Mrs. William 
Yarnell Elliott, Mrs. Eben S. Draper, 
Mrs. Joseph Leonard and Paul Allen, 
Albert Alphin and Walter Piston. 
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Stokowski Incident 
Angers Mexicans 


“Arrogance” Toward 
Native Composer Termed 
Insult to Country 


Mexico City.—The good neighbor 
feeling that Washington has _ been 
painstakingly building in Mexico has 
received a minor setback in what was 
termed by the local press Leopold 
Stokowski’s “arrogant behavior” to- 
ward Manuel M. Ponce, famous Mexi- 
can composer. 

Mr. Stokowski, who arrived in 
Mexico City several weeks ago to 
conduct a series of concerts which, in 
the view of Mexican critics, failed to 
arouse enthusiasm among music lov- 
ers, was asked to conduct the Mexican 
Symphony in a one-hour nation-wide 
broadcast commemorating the sinking 
by Axis submarines of the tanker 
Portrero del Llano in May, 1942, 
which led to Mexico’s intervention in 
the war. Among the scores in the 
scheduled broadcast was a composi- 
tion by Ponce. The composer failed 
to produce the orchestra arrangement 
for his piece, explaining to the con- 
ductor that he did not have it. Mr. 
Stokowski, in what the newspaper 
Novedades called “a childish display 
of temper”, berated the composer dur- 
ing rehearsals in front of the musi- 
cians, many of whom walked out and 
refused to attend the next day’s re- 
hearsal. 

In an open letter to President Man- 
uel Avila Camacho, Mr. Stokowski, 
who reportedly left by plane, for Cali- 
fornia, said that he could not conduct 
a program without adequate rehearsals 
and that “in behalf of music in Mex- 
ico, a country I love dearly, I present 
with sorrow this protest.” 

The anger aroused by this incident 


is reflected in the press, which terms 
it a national affront. The paper Uni- 
versal calis the conductor's behavior 
“insulting not only for the Mexican 
composer but our country as well.” 
The headline in Excelsior says: “Sto- 
kowski’s Rudeness to Mexito.” 


Mexico City Hears 
Orchestra Series 


Stokowski Conducts — 
Heifetz Soloist with Hor- 
enstein Leading 


Mexico City—‘Pro Arte”, the 
newly organized musical association, 
started its activities with a series of 
three pairs of concerts under the 
leadership of Leopold Stokowski and 
a 100-piece orchestra especially select- 
ed for him. 

At the first pair, given in the Pala- 
cio Nacional de Bellas Artes, the pro- 
gram included Mr. Stokowski’s ar- 
rangement of the Bach D Minor Toc- 
cata and Fugue, Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, “Corpus Christi in Se- 
ville” by Albeniz; his transcription of 
Debussy’s “Claire de Lune”, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian Easter”. 
The second program was composed of 
works by Mussorgsky, Shostakovich, 
Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky. 

The third concert was made up of 
transcriptions by the conductor of 
pieces by Palestrina, Frescobaldi, 
Cesti and Vivaldi, and in the second 
part, Brahms Haydn Variations, and 
Stokowski’s “symphonic syntheses” of 
the second and third acts of “Tristan 
und Isolde.” The Brahms works were 
the most effective. The general im- 
pression of Mr. Stokowski’s work is 
one of some disappointment in view 
of the numerous liberties which he 
allows himself with regard to the com- 





Jascha Horenstein 


posers whose music he performs, 
Jascha Horenstein, who has been 
heard in New York with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in the Lewisohn 
Stadium, won success with three con- 
certs of the Orquesta Filarmonica also 
in the Palacio de Bellas Artes. He 
created an excellent impression with 
the Beethoven Overture to “Egmont” 
and Seventh Symphony, and the fol- 
lowing day with the Tchaikovsky 
Fifth Symphony, which was repeated 
at the ~ succeeding concert. Jascha 
Heifetz was soloist at the first and 
second of these concerts in the Bee- 
thoven and Tchaikovsky concertos, 
both of which were superlatively well 
played. SoLOMON KAHAN 


Prausnitz Wins Detroit 
Conductor’s Contest 

Frederick Prausnitz, a student at 
the Juilliard Graduate School, was 
the winner of the contest sponsored 
by the Detroit Symphony for the best 
student conductor. This contest was 
open to one student from each of the 





Horenstein Engaged 
For Mexican Opera 
Rb edeagrt HORENSTEIN has 

been engaged to direct perform- 
ances of the National Opera season 
in Mexico City during July, according 
to the South American Division of 
Columbia Concerts, Inc. He will 
conduct Mozart's “Don Giovanni” 
with a cast including Stella Roman, 
Salvatore Baccaloni and Robert Sil- 


vas, and Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde”, with Helen Traubel, Arthur 
Carron and Doris Doree of the 


Metropolitan Opera. Mr. Horenstein 
made his debut in Mexico City in 
two festival concerts on May 16 and 
19. Two more concerts followed, all 
under the auspices of the Daniel Mu- 
sical Society. Mr. Horenstein will 
remain in Mexico preparing for the 
coming Opera season, 





following schools of Music: Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia, Eastman 
School in Rochester, N. Y.; New 


England Conservatory in Boston, and 
the Juilliard School in New York. 
The award made on May 1 was 
$1,000 and the privilege of conducting 
the Detroit Symphony at a concert in 
September. Frederick Prausnitz has 
been studying conducting under Edgar 
Schenckman at the Juilliard Graduate 
School for the past three years. 





Buckley Tours 20,000 Miles 
With San Carlo Opera 

Emerson Buckley, opera and sym- 
phonic conductor, has just completed 
a tour of more than 20,000 miles 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada as chief conductor of the San 
Carlo Opera. Mr. Buckley directed 
more than 200 performances on the 
tour including all the performances of 
the seventh season of the San Carlo 
Opera in New York. 
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“NOW AVAILABLE for FALL CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 


LYN MURRAY 


HIS ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


The House of Squibb 
presents 


“TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH" 


Mon., Wed., Fri., 6:15 


Personal Management : 
CENTURY ARTISTS, LIMITED 
Richard J. Dorso 


On Decca Records 


Soon to be released 
"SNOW WHITE 
AND THE SEVEN DWARFS" 
"THE LONESOME TRAIN" 


Tour Direction: 
CENTURY CONCERTS, LIMITED 
Harry D. Squires 





38 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


Mr. Paxson. “Nelson was put to 
a pretty severe test. One lad 
handed him a goblet almost filled 
with something stronger than beer, 
and watched and waited. Nelson is 
not a drinking man, but he didn’t 
waver. Down went the stuff at a 
gulp or two, and he was one of 
them. 

“They were wonderful lads. Most 
of them had been there 22 months 
and they were so glad to see some- 
one from home that they picked us 
up and carried us in triumphal pro- 
cession on their shoulders. We 
played and sang for them till 
3:30 a. m. 

“One very merry boy asked me 
to take a message home to his girl 
friend. Of course I said I would. 
‘Tell her to go straight to r 
he exploded. It seems she had just 
got married to somebody else”’. 

On to Arabia, and at Aden they 
performed for the British and sang 
at the Church of Scotland, in addi- 
tioh to concerts for our men, then 
back to Africa, where, at Asmara 
in Eritrea they got some rest and 
saw a performance of ‘“Traviata’”— 
or rather, half a performance. A 
Signal Corps base there and a sup- 
ply depot, 7,800 feet high, supplied 
an audience, although 95 per cent 
of the population is Italian. In the 
middle of the performance, curfew 
rang, and since the cast and audi- 
ence was mostly Italian, and they 
had to go home, Violetta never died 
that night. 

At last in Cairo, they gave six 
concerts for the soldiers and one 
at the American University for the 
general public; met King Farouk 
and had the usual view of the 
Sphinx and Pyramids. The Suez 
Canal they saw only from the air. 
Maj. Gen. Ralph Royce was their 
gracious host there. 





Unexpectedly—tiran 


Then came an unexpected side 
trip. The Persian Gulf Command 
requested their presence, so they 
gave up ideas of Italy and visions 
of Russia, and traded the warmth 
of Africa for chilly Iran. Eigh- 
teen days they paraded back and 
forth, giving 18 concerts in indoor 
auditoriums, many repeated for 
overflow audiences. They preferred 
the cold, although little oil stoves 
provided the only comfort, to the 
Summer temperatures of possibly 
170 in that strange land. And they 


wouldn’t have missed the experience 
Creeper”. 


of knowing “Crater’s 


». 
At an American 
Hospital in Africa, 
Mr. Eddy Gets a 
Lesson in Osteology pn 


Hee 





USO Assignment—Africa and Persia 


This was a general’s private car 
assigned to them with a diesel en- 
gine on the Trans-Iranian Railway, 
an erratic affair that made a maxi- 
mum of 33 miles per hour and was 
something less than the acme of 
modern comfort. Fredric March, 
the actor, had preceded them there, 
and when he saw the general facto- 
tum who presided over the car, he 
exclaimed, “Now I know where 
Judge Crater has been all this 
time!” Hence “Crater’s Creeper”. 

From Tehran, their only real 
stop was a return visit to Cairo, 
as their time was up. From Cairo, 
48 hours and they were in Wash- 
ington. Lunch in Algiers, dinner 
in Casablanca, “brunch” in the 
Azores and then their only strenu- 
ous moments in a storm over the 
North Atlantic. Northern Lights 
made “bugs” in the radio, and a 
shortage of gas forbade their going 
straight through to Washington, so 
Halifax was the choice and a few 
hours later, there they were. 

Not only did their universally 
warm receptions make these two 
believe that theirs was a much 
needed contribution to GI morale, 
but they were enormously gratified 
that the boys ask for and like good 
music. 


Better Music Gets the “Ayes” 


“They requested the better kind 
of songs right down the line,” de- 
clared Mr. Eddy. “They do not 
like being ‘played down to’. They 
want you to be yourself and give 
the best you have. Knowing this 
makes the job easy. If you want to 
be smart-alecky or something you're 
not supposed to be, you can be re- 
ceived very coldly. But just be 
natural and do the regular profes- 
sional work that would be expected 
of you in the United States and you 
will get along fine. We did every- 
thing from Handel to Gershwin”. 

The only complaint registered 
was from a chaplain, who didn’t 
care for the purport of some verses 
in “It Ain’t Necessarily So”. But 
other chalains decried this squeam- 
ish viewpoint. 

The responsibility which rests on 
the shoulders and consciences of 
USO Camp Shows entertainers is 
no light one. They should keep one 
thing uppermost in their minds at 
all times, Mr. Eddy believes. 

“Do everything possible for GI 
Joe”, he insists. ‘‘Without this at- 
titude complications can set in. 
With it, you find yourself being 
liked and liking what you are do- 
ing. You shake hands with Gl 











Two More Units Arrive Overseas 
For USO Camp Show Concerts 


WO additional units of top-flight musicians have reached their 
destinations as USO Camp Shows entertainers, it was recently 


announced. 


Lily Pons and Andre Kostelanetz have arrived in the 


Persian Gulf Command for a tour through Iran and Iraq, where the 
soprano will sing programs ranging from arias to popular novel- 
ties, and the conductor will lead bands and orchestras already formed 


in the camps they visit. 


Accompanying them are Frank Versacchi, 
flutist, and Carolyn Gray, pianist. 


In the Pacific area, arrivals at New Caledonia on May 18 were 
Polyna Stoska, soprano, Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan tenor, and 


Isaac Stern, violinist. 


Alex Zakin, pianist, is their accompanist. 


They will tour Army bases in the vicinity for several months. 





Joe, sign a short snorter, ask about 
his family, talk about his home 
town, swap stories with him, eat 
with him, play games with him, see 
his buddy in the hospital, sing and 
act for him whenever you can—in 
recreation halls, auditoriums, han- 
gars, halls and open fields. In 
short, bring to him as much of the 
flavor of the United States of 
America as is in your power and 
tgake him feel that he is not being 
forgotten by the folks back home. 

“IT say to every singer — make 
one of these trips. Afterward you 
will say you wouldn’t have missed 
it for the world. If you don’t do it, 
you'll spend the rest of your life 
wishing you had, and it'll be too 
late. They are not planning to 
have another important war for a 
long time !” 





Singer in Persia for USO 


Writes PGC Song 


How she wrote a song for the 
Persian Gulf Command, in the midst 
of a USO Camp Shows tour in that 
locale, is described by Frances Cas- 
sard,° soprano, in one of a series. of 
letters to her mother describing the 
trip. Having appeared with her unit, 
which also includes Martha Madison, 
pianist and accordionist, and John 
Henry Phillips, tenor, in several con- 


certs for the Soviet and American 
Railway personnel in Iran, Miss 
Cassard learned that General Con- 
nelly of the Command wanted “a 


song slightly Russian in flavor, com- 
memorating our allied job. So I 
wrote one and sang it for the General 
and his staff at a farewell party at 
his house. The General is going to 
make it the official song of the PGC”. 

A contest is being run in the PGC 
among the boys for a name for the 
song, which is by this time probably 
recorded both in Russian and English, 
and Miss Cassard is expected to re- 
ceive a decoration for it. 


“It's a rugged trip,” writes the 
singer. “But the hardships aren't too 
tough. Don’t ever complain about 


lack of canned food at home. Heaven 
knows how we'd get along if it 
weren't for good old American 
canned food. 

“We travel in a jeep from town 
to town—beautiful scenery and piti- 
fully filthy native villages. It was 
cold in the mountains. In the desert 
it is approaching summer now (early 
April) and the temperature will get 
to 180 degrees. The boys soak their 
mattresses and lie on wet sheets with 


a bucket of water beside them. In 
a half hour, everything is dry. And 
they must sleep under nets. As early 


as 9 a. m. if you touch the iron part 
of the bed it will burn your hand. 
Driving, you can’t hold the steering 
wheel without heavy gloves.” 

All varieties of music “except out- 
and-out boogie-woogie” are staples on 
the program of this unit, as of others 
already reported. The order of their 
show usually has been an opening 





duet by the singers, such as “Sweet- 
hearts” from “Maytime”’; a_ tenor 
group, including Irish songs, Spirit- 
uals and an aria; the soprano’s group, 


featuring arias from “Tosca” or 
“Aida” and songs such as “Ave 
Maria”, “My Hero”, “Danny Boy” 


and “Indian Love Call”, and then the 
accordionist. 

“Martha plays a familiar Rus- 
sian folksong, a Hungarian dance of 
Brahms, then goes into American folk 
songs and gradually into fairly popular 
stuff, and the boys scream for more. 
They sing with her, and she’d be on 
an hour if she didn’t finally walk off 
the stage. Then John and I do more 
duets.” 

At the close of their tour, Miss 
Cassard writes that she may stay on, 


with a pianist, Sgt. Tom Weaver, 
as her accompanist. He played for 
several individual concerts which she 
gave at the request of the General 


and the boys. 


Also on Tour 

John Carter, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, now serving as a Chief 
Specialist with the U. S. Navy, writes 
from somewhere in the Pacific that the 
entertainment furnished by the unit 
with which he is touring isemeeting 
with great success. ‘“‘Rest assured,” 
the tenor says, “that the men have far 
better taste than they are given credit 
for. They all love to look at a beauti- 
ful girl and dream about it afterward, 
but smut and dirt don’t go. We cer- 
tainly are traipsing around, and have 
a record of 280 performances.” Chief 
Carter is a member of a group headed 
by Commander Eddie Peabody, sent 
out from the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station. 

x * Ok 

Jane Copeland, soprano, is now en- 
tertaining American forces in England 
as a member of a USO-Camp Show 
concert group which includes Blake 
Ritter, baritone; Rosa Rolland, ballet 


dancer; Althea Alimonda, violinist, 
and Eleanor Weller, pianist. 
* ok * 


Ann Moray and pianist Katrina Wal- 
lingford are now entertaining Ameri- 
can servicemen in Oran, Algeria, un- 
der the banner of USO-Camp Shows. 
Both Miss Moray and Miss Walling- 
ford have given numerous concerts for 


servicemen while working for the 
American Theatre Wing. 
Gorin Sings in Quebec 

Singing in five languages, Igor 


Gorin, baritone, received an ovation at 
a recent concert in Quebec. He capti- 
vated an audience to which he had 
previously been little known. Rossini’s 
“La Danza”, Figaro’s aria, songs by 
Shostakovich and Gretchaninoff, and 
Polish folk songs were highlights of 
his varied program, given for the an- 
nual concert of the Faculté des Sci- 


ences Sociales. Another recent ap- 
pearance for the baritone was as 
soloist at the Koussevitzky award 


luncheon given by the Griffith Foun- 
dation in Newark, when he sang Shos- 
takovich’s “United Nations”. 
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LaGuardia Given 
Hadley Medal 


Mayor Cited for Work 
On City Center—Other 
Citations Awarded 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor oi 
New York City, was recently awarded 
the Henry Hadley Medal “for out- 
standing services to American music”, 
at the annual reception of the National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors, held in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, with Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
president of the association, acting as 
master of ceremonies. The presenta- 
tion was made by Chalmers Clifton, 
chairman of the committee on awards, 
with eleven other citations, covering 
the fields of orchestral conducting, 
popular and serious composition, grand 
opera, radio and motion pictures. 

In receiving the medal, established 
in memory of the  association’s 
founder, Mr. LaGuardia was described 
as “a distinguished executive and sin- 
cere music-lover, with a particular and 
most practical regard for the composi- 
tions and performances of his fellow- 
Americans. His energy and enthusi- 
asm have been most helpful in estab- 
lishing the City Center of Music and 
Drama, where American works and 
American artists have thus far played 
a prominent part in achieving well 
deserved and _ spectacular success. 
Mayor LaGuardia’s personal interest 
in the New York High School of 
Music and Art and inethe annual Festi- 
val of American Music at the Munici- 
pal Radio Station WNYC has also 
been noteworthy”. 


Conductors, Composers Honored 


Other citations were awarded as fol- 
lows, in the form of engraved parch- 
ment scrolls: To Newbold Morris, 
President of the New York City Coun- 
cil, “for his active promotion of the 
City Center’; To Samuel Barber, 
“outstanding among American com- 
posers of serious music during the past 
year, with a new symphony and other 
important works to his credit while 
serving in the armed forces of the 
United States”; To Richard Rodgers, 
“outstanding among American popular 
composers”; To Leonard Bernstein, 
“outstanding among American  or- 
chestral conductors of the year”; To 
André Kostelanetz, “outstanding 
among foreign-born conductors of both 
popular .and_ serious music”; To 
Quincy Porter, “outstanding among 
America’s musical educators in his di- 
rection of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music”; To Erno Balogh, 
“outstanding among foreign-born musi- 
cal performers”; To Abram Chasins, 
musical advisor to Station WOXR, 
“who utilized that important position 
for a telling advocacy of American 
music and American performers”; To 
Alfred Newman, “outstanding among 
American composers of music for the 
screen”; And to Eleanor Steber, so- 
prano, and Leonard Warren, baritone, 
“outstanding among the young Ameri- 
can singers of the year”. 


Musical Program Given 


A musical program, by Rose Dir- 
man, soprano, Jan Peerce, tenor, and 
Lita Loyola, in Latin-American songs, 
followed the awards. Guests of honor 
included George Szell, conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Leon Barzin 
and a majority of the prize-winners. 
Mrs. Hadley, widow of the composer 
who founded the Association, acted as 
chairman of arrangements. The com- 
mittee on awards this year included 


Carolyn Beebe, Leonard Liebling, 
Geoffrey O’Hara, Mrs. Charles F. 
Winch, Chalmers Clifton, chairman, 


and Sigmund Spaeth. 
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Composers Pay Tribute to Koussevitzky 





Jennie Tourel, Who 
Sang a Song Spe- 
cially Composed for 
the Occasion by 
Gretchaninoft 





William Kapell, Pianist, Dorothy Maynor, Soprano, and Leonard Bernstein, Composer and Conductor, 
Congratulate Serge Koussevitzky at the Dinner Held in His Honor 


Dinner Held in Honor of 
Conductor’s Services to 
American Music During 
His Twenty Years Ten- 
ure as Leader of Boston 
Symphony 


N_ recognition of his services to 

American music, a dinner honoring 
Serge Koussevitzky, for twenty years 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
was given at the Hotel Plaza on the 
evening of May 16 under the sponsor- 
ship of a composers’ committee which 
included Howard Hanson, Aaron Cop- 
land, Roy Harris, William Schuman, 
Deems Taylor, Leonard Bernstein, 
Samuel Barber, Edward Burlinghame 
Hill, Walter Piston, Nicolai Berezow- 
sky and Vladimir Dukelsky. Several 
hundred friends and admirers of the 
conductor attended the dinner and Mr. 
Copland acted as master of ceremonies 
for the program of music and speeches, 
which was broadcast over station 
WOQOXR from 10 to 10:30 P.M. and 
rebroadcast by transcription over the 
Blue Network at 11:30. 

Dorothy Maynor sang several songs, 
including Gretchaninoff’s “On the 
Steppe”, accompanied by Ernst Victor 
Wolff; Olga Coelho performed songs 
by Guarnieri, Falla and others; Wil- 
liam Kapell played a Prokofieff Piano 
Sonata; and a special feature of the 
musical program was the performance 
of a song honoring Dr. Koussevitzky, 
with text and music by Alexander 
Gretchaninoff, 82-year-old Russian 
composer, who accompanied Jennie 
Tourel and was embraced by Dr. 
Koussevitzky in Russian style at the 
conclusion. The humorist Adolph 
Green did take-offs of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and of Mr. Copland with Leon- 
ard Bernstein at the piano and the 
pianist Jesus Maria Sanroma told sev- 
eral anecdotes about rehearsals. Rob- 
ert Shaw conducted the Collegiate 
Chorale in Randall Thompson’s “Alle- 
luia”, William Schuman’s “Holiday 
Song” and four songs by Hindemith. 

The dinner cards contained a list of 
the more than 150 compositions by 
Americans which Dr. Koussevitzky 
has introduced on his programs, with 
63 first performances. A bound vol- 


ume containing tributes from all of 
the composers now living in America 
whose works were introduced by Dr. 
Koussevitzky was presented by Mrs. 
Margaret Grant. Both Mr. Copland 
and Dr. Hanson praised the conductor 
for his understanding of the com- 
poser and his faith in the music of our 
own time. 

Messages congratulating Dr. Kous- 


" wet Heneennnennaeney 


Old Operatic Films 
Awaken Interest 


Revue of Old Cinema Favorites 
Seen at Museum of Modern 
Art 


A historical series of films with 
operatic subjects and bearing on opera, 
was given at the Museum of Modern 
Art on the evening of April 28, under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, having been arranged by 
Iris Barry, curator of films at the 
museum. 

As a historical backward glance at 
motion pictures the evening was of 
high interest. As a demonstration of 
the use of the film in grand opera, it 
was less so. 

The first picture bearing on opera 
was a terrific one of “Faust” made in 
1905, following more the Goethe ver- 
sion than that used by Gounod. The 
actors were evidently very small-time 
French mimes and the result very 
poor, a dog being quite the best actor 
in the piece. There was a brief mo- 
ment, scarcely 30 seconds of Mary 
Garden as “Thais” in a trivial epi- 
sode which occurs neither in the opera 
nor the novel. 

Quite the best thing of the evening 
was Geraldine Farrar’s “Carmen” or 
rather the final act of the work, with 
Wallace Reid ‘as José. Though a 
silent’ film this held up wonderfully 
and proved yet again that Miss Far- 
rar’s acting abilities equalled if not 
surpassed her gifts as a singer. A 
trivial episode in “Give Us This 
Night” employing the talents otf 
Gladys Swarthout and Jan Kiepura in 
scenes from “Romeo and Juliet” * with 
music by Erich Korngold, and a ridic- 
ulous attempt of that sterling actor 
Philip Merrivale to portray an orches- 


sevitzky included telegrams from the 
Moscow Conservatory and the Moscow 
Philharmonic signed by Shostakovich, 
Prokofieff, Khatchaturian and She- 
balin, and others from Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Igor Stravinsky, Darius Mil- 
haud, Roger Sessions, William Wal- 
ton, Eugene Goossens, Carlos Chavez, 
Dr. and Mrs. Artur Rodzinski and 
others. 


' ' Tr 


tral conductor, were scarcely worthy 
of the attempts of any concerned. 
There were also bits by Nino Martini, 
Helen Jepson and Charles Kullman in 
the Brindisi from “La Traviata’ with 
Miss Jepson in horrific costumes the 
like of which were never seen out of 
Hollywood at any time or place, and 
a filming behind the scenes of bits of 
the same opera at the opening of Lu- 
crezia Bori’s final season at the Met- 
ropolitan. A large audience followed 
the films with much interest. 

A performance of Briinnhilde’s Call 
by Kirsten Flagstad, was not very 
convincing either vocally or pictorially. 


Marrow and Martin 
Get Victor Posts 


Appointment of Macklin Marrow as 
music director of Red Seal repertoire, 
and of Lou Martin as recording direc- 
tor of popular music was recently an- 
nounced by J. W. Murray, general 
manager of RCA Victor record activi- 
ties. Mr. Marrow brings to his new 
position a wealth of experience as a 
musician, composer, conductor, in con- 
cert halls, the theater, radio and in 
recording. 

Lou Martin, the new recording su- 
pervisor of popular music has been 
recording for 20 years, as a musician, 
composer and arranger. For the past 
ten years he has been a musician with 
the Blue Network and NBC. 


Saidenberg Succeeds Marrow 

Daniel Saidenberg, conductor. and 
‘cellist, has joined the Overseas 
Branch of the Office of War Informa- 
tion as chief of the music department 
of the Radio Program Bureau. He 
succeeds Macklin Marrow. 
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Whither Opera 
At N. Y. City Center? 


LSEWHERE in this issue it is reported 

that the New York City Center of Mu- 
sic and Drama concluded its first season of 
operations with a profit—a_ small one, to be 
sure, but still a profit. This is good news 
to all who are interested in the progress of 
civic music, and it undoubtedly will do much 
to encourage other communities which may 
be contemplating similar ventures. 

From the artistic viewpoint, however, it 
may be assumed that the City Center has 
not yet attained all that it can, nor all that 
its directors aspire to. Mistakes have been 
made and expedients resorted to which have 
contributed nothing to the fulfillment of the 
institution’s proper objectives. Such sins 
of omission, or commission, may be regarded 
as normal and not too serious in the germinal 
period of an undertaking of such scope as 
the City Center, but they should be pointed 
out and put on the agenda for correction. 

Chief among these, in our opinion, is the 
basic conception of the opera project as re- 
vealed in the two series of performances 
given so far this year. Seven different works 
were mounted, namely, “Tosca”, “Martha”, 
“Carmen”, “La Bohéme”, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana”, “Pagliacci” and “La Traviata’. 
Several of the performances were very good 
indeed, and the bookkeeper’s’ ledger is 
evidence of the public’s reception of them. 
However, if it is the intention of the spon- 
sors to continue with such thrice-familiar 
items from the standard repertoire in fu- 
ture, then they have missed an unmistak- 
able cue to contribute something unique and 
valuable to the musical life of New York 
and of the country as a whole. 

All of the works listed above, with pos- 
sibly one exception are constantly on, dis- 
play in New York. The Metropolitan, the 
San Carlo troupe and other opera companies 
in the vicinity have covered this ground an- 
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nually for decades. True, it is sure-fire at 
the box office. But what musical purpose is 
served by the creation of yet another oper- 
atic company to explore such well known 
territory—particularly a company function- 
ing under civic (really quasi-municipal ) 
auspices which theoretically has no commer- 
cial ax to grind? The only legitimate excuse 
at any time for such duplication is the 
achievement of a measurably finer product 
and a more complete artistic fulfillment of 
the works in question. As we noted before, 
many of the City Center performances have 
been good ones, but nothing so transcendent 
has yet occurred there as to eclipse other 
current productions and thus make the estab- 
lishment of standard repertoire at the City 
Center a matter of artistic urgency. 


HERE is room in New York for an- 

other lyric theater; there always has 
been. But it should be a theater dedicated 
to novelty, in the broadest sense of that 
term. Pointedly avoiding the over-done and 
the over-familiar, that theater should devote 
itself to filling the holes with which the 
opera repertoire in New York, hence in 
America, is riddled. There is a vast store 
of fine works by the greatest masters—in- 
cluding even Verdi, Rossini, Mozart, yes, 
and Wagner—which rarely, if ever, is ex- 
hibited in this country. There are many 
delightful and rewarding chamber operas 
which, for obvious reasons, are impracticable 
for the major companies. There are many 
fetching light operas, operettas and other 
musical divertissements which are gathering 
dust due to the exigencies of the contem- 
porary theater. 

All such matters would lie within the 
rightful province of a “novelty” opera house, 
and the New York City Center is perfectly 
situated to lay claim to that province. Last, 
but far from least, such an institution should 
function as an experimental theater where 
new works could get performed; where new 
techniques of production, lighting, scenic de- 
sign and the like could be tried*out and 
where young singers, conductors and other 
musicians could get training and experience. 

With some such program as this, the New 
York City Center Opera would be contribut- 
ing far more to the cultural development of 
the community and the enrichment of music 
in this hemisphere than by any number of 
repetitions of “Carmen”, “Tosca” and “La 
Traviata’’. 








Prize for Short American Opera 


For Metropolitan Repertoire 
ITH the collaboration of the Alice M. 
Ditson Fund of Columbia University, the 
Metropolitan Opera Association will include 
in its repertoire for the 1945-46 subscription 
season a new short opera by an American 
composer. 

In inviting submission of manuscript scores 
to the Metropolitan Opera Association, Inc., 
to be made not later than September 1, 1945, 
Edward Johnson, General Manager, announces 
that the trustees of Columbia University, with 
the purpose of encouraging American operatic 
composition, have voted from the Alice M. 
Ditson Fund a substantial contribution towards 
the cost of the production and in addition will 
make cash awards to the composer and to the 
librettist of the work, which will be chosen by 
a jury consisting of representatives of the col- 
laborating organizations. 

Composers and librettists who wish details 
of the plan and terms of award may obtain full 
information by applying to Eric T. Clarke, Ad- 
ministrative Secretary, Metropolitan Opera 
Association, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Risé Stevens and Frank Sinatra Meet in Holly- 

wood. "The Voice" Is Presenting the Opera and 

Film Star with His Check for the Metropolitan 
Opera Fund 


The honor rolls were farge of late. Cited 
twice in one week was Abram Chasins, com- 
poser-pianist, who not only won the Nat’! Asso- 
ciation for American Composers and Conduc- 
tors’ Award of Merit as music consultant to 
WQXR, but also was cited by the U. S. Trea- 
sury Department. “For patriotic service ren- 
dered in behalf of the War Finance Program” 
read the citation, signed by Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr. ... Marian Anderson received an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Law from Smith 
College. 

Another honorary degree, that of Doctor of 
Music, was given to Quincy Porter, dean of 
the New England Conservatory, by the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. . . . Andre Kostelanetz, 
before setting off for an overseas USO tour, 
won a brace of honors: a Certificate of Appreci- 
ation from the Army Air Force Training Cen- 
ter at Miami, and an honorary membership in 
the International Mark Twain Society for his 
presentation and recording of Kern’s “Mark 
Twain—Portrait for Orchestra”. 

New recruits to the films—Leonard Warren 
of the Metropolitan and Blanche Thebom, 
mezzo, who will have important roles in the 
Gregory Ratoff musical, “Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing”. . . . Patrice Munsel, coloratura of the 
Metropolitan, signed for the feminine singing 
lead in “Sweet Adeline”, which Warner Broth- 
ers are remaking. 

Social note: Kurt Baum, Metropolitan tenor, 
married Renate Schall in Atlantic City on 
June 6... . Add vital statistics department: 
A son, Jan Tadeusz, born to Jan Kiepura and 
Marta Eggerth on May 27. 

On a USO tour, flying from one base to an- 
other in the Caribbean, Stephan Hero says 
that his pilot began a radio conversation with 
other pilots. “I’ve got a violinist on board”, 
he said. “How about a tune?” asked another. 
So, 12,000 feet in the air, Mr. Hero sat in 
front of the mike and played “Intermezzo”, 
“The Bumblebee” and “Stardust”. . . . Second 
opera singer to grace a night club is Natalie 
Bodanya, a featured attraction at Le Vie Pari- 
sienne on 52nd St. 

Bruna Castagna of the Met will sing at the 
Department of Justice concert in the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Auditorium in Washington on June 
19, at the launching of the Fifth War Loan 
Drive. Ernest Friedlander, head of the 
cello department of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and cellist of the Pro Arte Quartet, became 
a U. S. citizen on May 25. 

Nicolai Berezowsky has just composed a 
Hymn in honor of the 150th anniversary of 
Bowdoin College. To words of Isaac Watts, it 
will be sung under Prof. Frederic Tillotson at 
convocation on June 24. 
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Columbia Awards 
Ditson Fellowships 


Fund Benefits Service- 
men — Civilian Commis- 


sions Given 


Nine postwar fellowships of $1,200 
each have been awarded by the Alice 
M. Ditson Fund of Columbia Univer- 
sity to young American composers ana 
conductors now serving in the armed 
forces to assist them in resuming their 


professional careers, it was recently 
announced by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of the University. 


Six commissions totalling $6,500 have 
also been given to civilian composers 


for symphonic and operatic works. 


The recipients of the postwar fel- 


lowships include John Barnett, John 
Lessard, Ulysses Kay, Ellis Kohs, 
Milton Rosenstock, Robert Ward, 


Hugo Weisgall, Frank Wigglesworth 
and Joseph Wood, young student com- 
posers and conductors now in the 
armed services. 

A commission of $1,000 each was 
given to Walter Piston of the music 
faculty of Harvard University and to 
Randall Thompson af the faculty of 
music of the University of Virginia 
for the writing of symphonies. For 
a composition for chorus and orches- 
tra, $1,000 was given to Leo Sowerby 
of the American Conservatory of Chi- 
cago whose “Canticle of the Sun” 
will be given by the Schola Cantorum 
next fall. A commission of $1,000 
with an additional $500 for libretto 
was presented to Bernard Wagenaar 
of the Juilliard School of Music fac- 
ulty for the writing of a chamber 
opera, “Pieces of Eight’, with a li- 
bretto by Edward Eager, American 
dramatist. _Normand Lockwood, for- 
merly of Oberlin College and current 
Guggenheim fellow, also received a 
commission of $1,000 for the writing 
of a chamber opera to be produced by 
the Columbia Theater Associates next 
year. Roger Sessions of Princeton 
University’s music department re- 
ceived $1,000 for an orchestral work 
to be written for radio broadcasting. 

The advisory committee which as- 
sisted the trustees in awarding the 
commissions and fellowships includes 
Harry Harkness Flagler, Mrs. H. 
Hobart Porter, Henry Allan Moe, 
Howard Barlow, Quincy Porter, 
Charies Garside, and Douglas Moore, 
head of the music department at Col- 
umbia University. 


Soldier Prefers M.A. 
to a Steak 


Dear Musical America: 


A friend has written to me and of- 
fered me a subscription to your maga- 
zine as a gift. He explained, how- 
ever, that unless I personally request 
it of you, I cannot accept his gift be- 
cause you will not forward my issues 
to me in the event that I am shipped 
overseas. I do this with the greatest 
of fervor. I am a student of music 
and there is little that affords me 
greater pleasure than a contact with 
that art. You must realize that in the 
army I am almost completely out of 
touch with things musical for many 
reasons. Picture, then, the boost my 
morale would receive if I could perch 
myself on my tank and for a while re- 
vivify my inanimate musical life 
through the pages of your magazine. 
It would be better than a steak, and 
brothers, that’s saying something! 

I will keep you posted on all my 
changes of address as soon as possi- 
ble. My present one is below. 

I again request you to grant me this 
favor. You will be giving a soldier 
a great deal of happiness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pvt. JAMes P. NEwELL, 
Camp Cooke, Cal. 





June, 1944 
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Luella Meluis, Soprano, Giving the Olympic Rugby Team in Paris 
a Rugby Doll 


Number, Please! 


A new system for sending music 
over ordinary telephone wires was 
successfully demonstrated in Mu- 
nich recently and a performance of 
“Die Walktire” at the Staatsoper 
was heard in hundreds of homes. 

1924 


The Poor, Deep South 
What is the solution? More edu- 
cation would aid concert-giving in 
South, is the opinion of managers. 
1924 


Does It? 

Does the phenomenally rapid ad- 
vance of the motion picture to a 
point where it overlaps the borders 
of art hold out the hope of oppor- 
tunity for our creative musicians? 
1924 


Newcomers at the Met 
Newcomers at the Metropolitan 
for next season will include Tott 
dal Monte, soprano; Tullio Serafin, 
conductor; Mary Bonetti, contralto ; 
Ralph Errolle, tenor, and Joan Ruth, 


soprano. 
1924 
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SPAM to Hold 


. . 

Annual Competition 

The Society for the Publication of 
American Music, Oscar. Wagner, 
president, has announced its 26th an- 
nual competition for the season 1944- 
45. For this competition composers 
are invited to submit works in accord- 
ance with the following conditions: 
Compositions for any combination of 
instruments but not more than five 
players, or works including voice and 
three or four instruments are par- 
ticularly desired. Compositions must 
be by American citizens, either na- 
tive or naturalized. Manuscripts should 
be clearly marked with a pseudonym ; 
on no account must they bear the com- 
poser’s real name. A separate envelope, 
with the composer’s name and address 
inside, and the pseudonym outside 
should accompany each manuscript. A 
composer may submit not more than 
two works in the same competition; 
if he submits two, both should carry 
the same pseudonym. Manuscripts are 








What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1924 
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Karol Szymanowski (Right) and Paul 
Kochanski, Who Visited the Polish 
Composer at His Home 





Xaver Scharwenka Arriving for His First Visit Here in 11 Years. 
Left: Mrs. Seydell, His Niece; Mr. Scharwenka; Ella Backus-Behr, a Former 
Pupil; Mrs. Scharwenka and Daughter, Lucie 


That “Polish Dance” 

“That Polish Dance !” said Schar- 
wenka, “‘Anton Seidl told me that 
if I had had it copyrighted, I’d have 
earned $90,000 in royalties, and 
that was in 1896, too!” 

1924 


judged throughout on their merit 
alone. The identity of the composer, 
his personal history and musical ex- 
perience, are not considered. Both 
the score and parts should be sent; 
however, the society is not responsible 
for- the manuscripts, although every 
care is taken to safeguard them. 

Manuscripts should be sent between 
Oct. 1 and Nov. 1, to Mrs. Helen L. 
Kaufmann, Secretary, 59 West 12 
Street, New York 11. Those not 
chosen for publication will be returned, 
express collect. Composers of the 
prize-winning works receive a 25% 
royalty on all copies sold after the 
distribution to subscribers. 





Izler Solomon Goes to New Orleans 

Co_tumsus, Onto.—Izler Solomon, 
conductor of the Columbus Philhar- 
monic, left for New Orleans on June 
5, where he will conduct the series of 
24 pop concerts. Directly on his ar- 
rival, Mr. Solomon will hold auditions 
for service men and women stationed 
near New Orleans, to choose soloists 





From the 


Music Week 
It is estimated that more than 
500 cities throughout the country 
participated in the first National 
Music Week which was observed 
from May 4 to May 10. 
1924 


for these concerts to each of which 
300 of the armed forces are admitted 
free. Among artists already engaged 
are Jestiss Maria Sanroma, pianist; 
John Sebastian, harmonica player, and 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer- 


pianist, who will play his “Dark 
Dancers of the Mardi Gras’”’. 
Goberman Replaces Korngold 
In “Helen Goes to Troy” 

Max Goberman, American  con- 


ductor, was recently engaged by the 
New Opera’ Company to lead the or- 
chestra of “Helen Goes to Troy” at 
the Alvin Theatre. Erich Korngold, 
original conductor, wrote this new 
musical version of Offenbach’s “La 
Belle Héléne” returned to the Coast 
after Mr. Goberman took over. Mr. 
Goberman conducted the orchestra for 
the Vincent Youmans Revue this year. 
He conducted the Ballet Theatre in 
New York and for its Mexican season 
of 1941. 
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Festival in Montreal Highlights Opera 


Emil Cooper Directs 
“Tristan”, “Tosca” and 
“Le Coq d’Or” — Désiré 
Defauw Conducts Fauré’s 
Requiem and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony in May 
Series — Prominent Solo- 
ists Appear 


By THoMAS ARCHER 


MonTrEAL-—-Emil Cooper’s direc- 
tion of “Tristan und Isolde”, “Tosca” 
and “Le Coq d’Or” and Désiré De- 
fauw’s direction of Gabriel Fauré’s 
Requiem were the outstanding events 
of the festival season which occupied 
the month of May in Montreal. There 
were in all six events, three concerts 
sponsored for its tenth anniversary by 
La Société des Concerts Sympho- 
niques of which Mr. Defauw is artis- 
tic director,-two operas by the Mon- 
treal Festivals and “Le Coq d’Or” by 
the Opera Guild of which Pauline 
Donalda is director. 

Mr. Cooper conducted both for the 
Opera Guild and the Montreal Festi- 
vals. At the invitation of Madame 
Athanase David, who heads the fes- 
tivals committee, he took the place of 
Sir Thomas Beecham who was un- 
able to be here this year. 


Canadians in Cast 


The Opera Guild’s production of 
“Le Coq d’Or” was the first event of 
the month, being performed at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on May 9. The 
choice of the work for the Guild’s 
annual performance was felt to be 
particularly interesting because it 
was the first time on this continent 
that Mr. Cooper conducted a work, 
the premiere of which he had actually 
directed, two years after the com- 
poser’s death. The production was 
also. noteworthy for the fact that, the 
cast was largely a Canadian one. 
Andzia Kuzak as the Queen of She- 
makha, Carlton Gauld as King Dodon 
and Sidor Belarsky as Polkan were 
imported from the United States. But 
the rest of the cast consisted of na- 


Emil Cooper 


tives of this country, Victor Laderoute 
as the Astrologer, Jeanne Desjardins 
as Amelfa, Richard Manning as Gvi- 
don, Robert Lussier as Aphron and 
Vieta Andreef in the title role. The 
chorus distinguished itself both in 
singing and acting. Boris Romanoff 
did the choreography for a ballet to 
the third and fourth movements otf 
“Sheherazade” which were inserted 
in the third act. The corps de ballet 
was headed by Grant Mouradoff, 
Anne Simpson and Andrea Downing. 
Victor Andoga was stage director and 
costumes and scenery were imported 
from New York. 

Les Concerts Symphoniques began 
their annual series on May 16 and 
continued on May 19 and 24. Désiré 
Defauw directed all three concerts 
and the soloists were Gregor Piati- 
gorsky on May 16, Rudolf Serkin on 
May 19 and for Fauré’s Requiem and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony on May 
24, soloists were Eleanor Steber, Anna 
Malenfant, Jules Jacob and Mack 
Harrell. 

The principal event of the initial 
concert was the first performance by 
a local orchestra of Richard Strauss’s 
“Don Quixote” with Gregor Piatigor- 
sky as solo cellist and Lucien Robert 
as solo viola player. Mr. Piatigorsky 
also played the Haydn Concerto. 

May 19 was set aside, in accord- 
ance with an established practice, as 





, 


meister, Virgil Thomson. 





The American Composers Alliance 


announces the appointment of 


Broadcast Music, Inc. 


as exclusive radio and television licensing agent 


Officers and directors of ACA: Aaron Copland, Marion 
Bauer, Harrison Kerr, Otto Luening, Nicolai Berezowsky, 
Elliott Carter, Henry Cowell, Miriam Gideon, Goddard 
Lieberson, Wallingford Riegger, Carlos Salzedo, Elie Sieg- 








concerto evening, with Rudolf Serkin 
as solo pianist. Mr. Defauw opened 
with Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D 
Minor and the choice for Mr. Serkin 
was the Beethoven Concerto No. 1 
and the Schumann Concerto. 

Fauré’s Requiem was given what 
was universally admitted to be its 
best performance here to date. The 
predominant chorus part was sung by 
Charles Goulet’s Disciples de Massenet 
who recorded the work for RCA-Vic- 
tor some years ago. Miss Steber and 
Mr. Harrell were the soloists. 

Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, which 
was paired with the Requiem, was 
given to commemorate the founding 
of the orchestra in 1934 by Wilfred 
Pelletier, Senator and Madame Atha- 
nase David and Jean C. Lallemand, 
the latter this year’s president. 

Mr. Cooper confirmed the impres- 
sive showing he made as conductor 
of “Le Coq d’Od” by his direction of 
“Tristan und Isolde” and “Tosca” 
for the Montreal Festivals which Ma- 
dame David heads. Both operas were 
sung with more or less Metropolitan 
casts, and they gained considerably in 
musical and dramatic worth by the 
uniformity of style and authority of 
interpretation with which Mr. Cooper 
infused their performance. Marjorie 
Lawrence and Arthur Carron repeat- 
ed their respective roles of Isolde and 
Tristan from last year. An immense 
improvement was the engagement of 
Kerstin Thorborg as Brangaene and 


Oklahoma Balances 
Symphony Budget 


Drive Ending with “Symphony 
Week” Brings Bampton, Man- 
ners and Iturbi as Soloists 


OKLAHOMA City, Okla.—Oklahoma 
City and its environs last month 
underwrote the 1944-1945 budget of 
the Oklahoma State Symphony So- 
ciety to the tune of $125,000. More 
contributors and a higher level of the 
average contribution marked the cam- 
paign, the general chairman of which 
was the Rev. Dr. W. H. Alexander, 
pastor of Oklahoma City’s First 
Christian Church. 

Oklahoma City’s drive was con- 
cluded with the observance of “Sym- 
phony Week”, which brought three 
musical events: The Oklahoma Sym- 
phony, Victor Alessandro, conductor, 
with Rose Rampton, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano; Lucille Manners, 
whose Cities Service concert was 
broadcast coast to coast; and the 
Spanish pianist, José Iturbi. All of 
these concerts were heard in Oklahoma 
City’s Municipal Auditorium, the ca- 
pacity of which is 6,000, and each of 
them earned SRO signs. 

With the attainment of the $125,000 
goal, Dean Richardson, secretary-man- 
ager of the Oklahoma State Symphony 
Society, announced an impressive pro- 
gran. of activities for the Orchestra 
during the coming season. Beginning 
in July, six free starlight pop concerts, 
featuring prominent guest artists, will 
be held in Civic Center Plaza on 
successive Saturday nights. 

The 1944-1945 winter season of the 
Oklahoma State Symphony Society 
promises to be the most impressive 
in its history. The Oklahoma Sym- 
phony will appear in 12 subscription 
concerts, and upon seven of these 
occasions celebrated artists will appear 
as soloists. 

In addition to the subscription con- 
certs, the Oklahoma Symphony will 
bring ten free concerts to Oklahoma 
City public schools, and, later in the 
season, will engage in a two weeks’ 
tour of the larger cities of the state. 
Free concerts will be played in such 


J Both 
these singers gave sterling perform- 
ances. A surprise was the singing of 
the role of Mark by Gerald Des- 
marais, a Montreal basso with an ex- 
ceptional voice for whom a promising 
future is prophesied. 

Grace Moore headed the cast of 
“Tosca” and gave a colorful interpre- 
tation of the title role. Charles Kull- 
man was Cavaradossi and Alexander 
Sved, Scarpia. Richard Manning, the 
young Canadian tenor, distinguished 
himself in the small but effective role 
of Spoletta and Gerhard Pechner de- 
lighted the audience with his sensi- 
tive .portrayal of the Sacristan. Her- 
bert Graf's achievement in stage di- 
rection was a triumph in overcoming 
limitations of space. Richard Rych- 
tarik designed and executed the set- 
tings. 

The Montreal Festivals’ operatic 
production for 1945 is announced as 
“Parsifal” with Mr. Cooper conduct- 
ing. Also announced are the “St. 
Matthew” Passion and “Messiah” with 
other works to be disclosed later. 

Désiré Defauw, continues next year 
as artistic director of Les Concerts 
Symphoniques. Guest conductors will 
include Vladimir Golschmann, George 
Szell and Leonard Bernstein. Soloists 
announced are Artur Rubinstein, Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Claudio Arrau, Rudolf 
Firkusny, Yehudi Menuhin, Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Marcel Grandjany and 
Noel Brunet. 


Herbert Janssen as Kurwenal. 
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schools and colleges, and army and 
navy stations as are adjacent to the 
cities visited. 





Vyner Leads “Sing for 
Victory” Concert 

York, Pa—Under Louis Vyner, 
conductor of the York Symphony and 
executive director of radio station 
WSBA, choral groups and bands, 
dedicated a gala “Sing for Victory” 
concert to our fighting and industrial 
forces, on May 11 in York. 

The performance was sponsored by 
WSBA in cooperation with Industry, 
under the auspices of the York Recrea- 
tion Commission. This is the first in 
a series of “Sing for Victory” concerts. 
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Center’s Profit 
Hailed by Mayor 


Former “White Ele- 
phant” Ahead $844.77 
Five Months 


It was recently made known that the 
City Center of Music and Drama in 
New York has shown an $844.77 oper- 
ating profit after five months of trial 
as the nation’s most ambitious experi- 
ment in municipal sponsorship of 
music, drama and ballet. 

With top prices at $1.50, plus tax, 
for plays, and $1, plus tax, for con- 
certs, the former Mecca Temple has 
offered 171 performances before 346,- 
069 persons for total box-office re- 
ceipts of $414,555.73 between its open- 
ing on Dec. 11 and May 14. Ten thou- 
sand service men and women were 
admitted free. 

Called “satisfactory for a non-profit 
corporation” by Newbold Morris, the 
Center’s board chairman, the theatre’s 
operating profit was achieved despite 
the fact that the $2,000 monthly rent 
payable to the city in lieu of taxes be- 
gan on Oct. 1, two months before the 
building opened for business. 

“I am emboldened to say it’s past 
the experimental stage,’ Mayor La 
Guardia said at the first annual meet- 
ing of the Center’s board of incor- 
porators. 


Capital to Have 
Starlight Concerts 


WaAsHINGTON. D. C.—The Starlight 
Chamber Music Concerts will begin 
on June 21, in Meridian Hill Park. 
This is the fourth season of these con- 
certs under C. C. Cappel, founder and 
manager. 

The opening concert this year will 
be given by the Coolidge String Quar- 
tet. This organization, as well as the 
Gordon String Quartet to be heard on 
July 19, has played each year on this 
series. The Horace Britt Ensemble 
will make its third appearance on Aug. 
9. The Curtis Quartet is scheduled for 
July 5. One of the newcomers is the 
nia Quartet which will make 
its Washington debut on Aug. 2. 

While the string quartets will pre- 
sent most of the programs the AI- 
beneri Trio will make its first appear- 


’ N. dl 


At the First Annual Meeting of the Incorporators of the City Center of Music and 
Drama Held at the Lotos Club on May 23 Are Seen (Left to Right) Harry Friedgut, 
Managing Director; Gerald Warburg, Vice-President; Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, Secretary; 
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ance in Washington on June 28. This 
consists of Alexander Schneider, vio- 
linist; Benar Heifetz, ‘cellist, and 


Erich Itor Kahn, pianist. On July 26, 
a trio consisting of Frances Blaisdell, 
flutist; Lucile Lawrence, harpist, and 
Egon Kenton, violist, will give a pro- 
gram of chamber music. On July 12, 
Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, and Helen 
Ware, violinist, will give a program 
of sonatas. The Stuyvesant Quartet 
will present a work by Virgil Thom- 
son that has not been heard here be- 


fore. As far as possible, each pro- 
gram will include one work by an 
American composer. A. W. 





National Capital to Hear 
Week-end Concert Series 
Wasuincton, D. C.—In co-opera- 
tion with The Washington Post, C. C. 
Cappel will again present a series of 
16 Saturday and Sunday concerts in 
Meridian Hill Park. The Post spon- 
sored these concerts last year. The 
list this year includes June 24 and 25, 
“The Marriage of Figaro’, presented 


re F. H. LaGuardia, President, and Newbold csrscnl Chairman of the Board 
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by the Nine O’Clock Opera Company ; 
July 1 and 2, Martial Singher, bari- 
tone, in joint recital with Frances 
Nash, pianist; July 8 and 9, Devi Dja 
and her Bali-Java Dancers; July 15 
and 16, Hertha Glaz, contralto; Mario 
Berini, tenor, and Sylvia Meyer, harp- 
ist, in a program of music of Old 
Vienna; July 22 and 23, The Siberian 
Singers; July 29 and 30, John Sebas- 
tian, harmonica virtuoso, in joint re- 
cital with Enya Gonzalez, soprano; 
August 5 and 6, the American Society 
of Ancient Instruments with Yves 
Tinayre, baritone; August 12 and 13, 
the Southernaires Male Quartet. 
A. W. 

North Carolina Symphony 
Concludes Season 

RALEIGH, N. C.—The North Caro- 
lina Symphony Orchestra, Benjamin 
Swalin, conductor, concluded its reg- 
ular season with a week-end of five 
concerts in Chapel Hill, Greensboro, 
and Greenville, N. C. The soloist for 
the Chapel Hill and Greensboro con- 
certs was Paul Stassevitch, pianist, 





who performed the Tschaikovsky 
Concerto. Both orchestra and soloist 
won the plaudits of large audiences. 
The rest ef the program was made 
up of Prokofieff’s “Classical” Sym- 
phony; the Bach-Reger Chorale, “O 
Man, Bewail Thy Grievous Sin’, 
Liszt's “Les Préludes”; Strauss’s 
“Voices of Spring” Waltz; and ex- 
cerpts from a suite of the American 
composer, Heilner. The orchestra has 
played 14 concerts this season includ- 
ing children’s programs. 


Iturbi Gives Up 
Rochester Post 


Motion Picture Duties 
Will Absorb Time of 
Philharmonic Leader 


RocuHEster, N. Y.—José Iturbi, con- 
ductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
since 1936, and guest conductor for 
two previous seasons, has resigned in 
order to devote his time to motion 
pictures. Dudley Field, president of 
the Rachester Civic Music Associa- 
tion, in announcing the news, said it 
came as no surprise, in view of Mr. 
Iturbi’s success in Hollywood, and his 
long-term Hollywood contract. The 
resignation was made by mutual 
agreement between the conductor and 
the music association. 

During his period of tenure Mr. 
Iturbi donated $1,000 toward the Sum- 
mer Symphony series in Highland 
Park in 1940, and recently he made a 
further donation of $500, to start a 
pension fund for members of the or- 
chestra. Mr. Field said: “Musical 
Rochester owes a real debt to Mr. 
Iturbi for his contribution to our or- 
chestral development”. 

Seven noted guest conductors have 
been engaged for the season of 1944- 
45. Guy Fraser Harrison, conductor 
of the Rochester Civic Orchestra, who 
is also associate conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic, is to be one of them, and 
the out-of-town. list includes Fritz 
Reiner, Sir Thomas Beecham, Dmitri 
Mitropoulos, Howard Barlow, André 
Kostelanetz, and Igor Stravinsky. Ar- 
thur M. See, executive director of the 





Civic Music Association, is not yet 
able to announce definite dates for 
them except Mr. Reiner, who will 


open the season on Nov 2. 
Mary Ertz WILL 
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PIANO COLLECTIONS 
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N E W M U S I C ° Two-Piano Wor 


CADMAN’S “EASTER DAWN” 
FOR TWO PIANOS PUBLISHED 


OR the two-piano teams Charles 

Wakefield Cadman’s “Easter Dawn 
in Hollywood Bowl” has just been 
published by the John Church Com- 
pany (the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany, distributors). This is a frankly 
descriptive expression of the mood and 
atmosphere of the religious service 
mentioned in the title, with references 
to hymn tunes and even a quotation 
from “My Country, ’Tis of Thee”, 
the score being opulently chordal and 
harmonically warm and suave. The 
writing maintains a nicely adjusted 
balance between the two piano parts 
and the colorful, organ-like sonorities 
that it provides for offer a grateful 
opportunity to the performers. It is a 
fourteen-page piece in two-piano score. 


SOLO AND CHORAL NOVELTIES 
OF USUAL GALAXY DISTINCTION 


EW songs by Richard Hageman, 

Sarah Louise Dittenhaver and 
Sydney King Russell are among the 
latest publications of the Galaxy Mu- 
sic Corporation, along with choral 
novelties by Marshall Kernochan, T. 
Tertius Noble and Genevieve Davis. 
All maintain the standard of artistic 
significance long since established by 
this house. 

Mr. Hageman’s latest work for 
solo voice, “Don Juan Gomez”, a set- 
ting of a swashbuckling poem by 
Elisabeth Coatsworth, is just as in- 
dividual and just as impressive in its 
elaborate dimensions as this com- 
poser’s previous songs. The voice part 
has a bold forthrightness and an un- 
trammeled sweep that derives a special 
impetus from the brilliantly developed 
piano accompaniment. Mr. Hageman 
believes in making lavish use of the 
sonorities of the piano, the better to 
project the colorful atmosphere sug- 
gested by a poem, and here he has a 
Spanish background for inspiration 
and he has done full justice to it. The 
result is a picturesque, vital and blood- 
stirring song that few men singers 
will be able to resist. 

Miss Dittenhaver’s “Lady of the 
Amber Wheat”, with a text by Elliott 
Coleman suggested by a painting of 
the Virgin and Child, is a song of 
unusual artistic distinction in quite a 
different stvle. It is equally original 
in its melodic Concept and in its aptly 
colorful harmonic character and there 
Is a noteworthy play of imagination 
along with a fine quality of workman- 
‘ship in the manner in which it is de- 
veloped. It is written for high voice. 

Appropriately simpler in its lyrical 
utterance. the “Prayer for a Mav 
Morning” by Sydney Kine Russell is 
fluently written and melodically ap- 
nealing. The words are by Hazel Har- 
per Harris, and the composer has 
taken full advantage of the opportu- 
nity thev offer to build up the musical 
setting to a throbbingly emotional cli- 
max. The range is for medium voice. 


A Short Communion Service by 


AYE fc 
? 


k and Songs Appear 





Charles W. Cadman Marshall Kernochan 


Dr. Noble for chorus of mixed voices 
once more reveals in its every loftily 
conceived section the expert hand and 
fine judgment of this church composer 
of exceptional qualifications, who here, 
as elsewhere, has‘ known how to com- 
bine sheer beauty and churchly dig- 
nity with a duly devotional element of 
emotional significance. The perform- 
ance-time is given as ten minutes. 

The inherent beauty and individual 
character generally of Marshall Ker- 
nochan’s “The Lord Said to My 
Lord,” a setting of words by Cecil 
Fanning, have been preserved impres- 
sively in Katherine K. Davis’s excel- 
lent arrangement of it as a three-part 
chorus for women’s voices, while, in 
the secular field, Genevieve Davis has 
made of her tenderly appealing “Even- 
tide” a chorus of uncommon poetic 
charm and atmospheric effect for 
women’s voices in three parts with 
contralto, or baritone, solo. 


SONGS OF VARIED CHARACTER 
BY NEW TEAM OF COMPOSERS 


"Te songs of sharply contrasting 
character by Gene Bone and How- 
ard Fenton published by Boosey & 
Hawkes and a third published by Ed- 
win H: Morris & Company demon- 
strate the versatility of this team of 
composers and their resourcefulness in 
creating in terms of music the essen- 
tial mood of a text. 

“Distances”, issued by the Morris 
company, is a short art song written 
in an interesting idiom, which estab- 
lishes a tangible poetic mood and ef- 
fectively mirrors the imaginative spir- 
it of the words. The piano introduc- 
tion at once seizes the attention and 
skilfully prepares the listener for the 
significant melodic line that subtly 
emerges from it. The mood is sus- 
tained unbroken. Ranged for a medi- 
um voice, the song provides a note- 
worthy opportunity for the interpre- 
tative singer. 

Of the two songs published by Boos- 
ey & Hawkes, “Wind in the Tree- 
Tops” has a charming swing in its 
roundly curved melodic phrases and a 
gracefully fashioned and expressive 
piano accompaniment. It is written in 
two keys and, with its delicately ap- 
pealing sentiment, it should find wide- 
spread favor. In entirely different 
vein, “Finnigan’s Wake” also reveals 
well-rounded workmanship in _ its 
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Books for Summer Reading and Study Z 


THE SINGING TOUCH 


(A book on piano tone) 
MUSICAL WIND INSTRUMENTS 


—Betah Reeder $1.25 


—Adam Carse 7.50 


(A history of the instruments, with numerous illustrations) 
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vivid treatment of an amusing Irish 
poem with a surprising ending. It is 
a rousing song of a kind especially 
useful for radio or encore purposes. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


For Piano Solo: 

“Berceuse” and “Vienna Forever”, 
by Stephen Zoltai, two short pieces of 
tractive character, the former felici- 
tously designed both melodicaliy and 
rhythmically as a cradle song, the lat- 
ter an effective example of the tradi- 
tional Viennese waltz with character- 
istic lilt (C. Fischer). 

“Skylark,” ballet waltz by Victor 
Miller, a well-planned and effective 
waltz especially adapted for ballet 
music (Broadcast music). 

“Peter and the Wolf”, triumphal 
march by Prokofieff, in a newly re- 
vised edition of moderate difficulty by 
Maxwell Eckstein. Theme from Pi- 
ano Concerto No. 2 by Rachmaninoff, 
arranged by Maxwell Eckstein, a sim- 
ple version of one of the most beauti- 
ful themes from the C minor concerto, 
third movement, published in the 
“Themelodies” series. “Moonlight” 
Sonata, by Beethoven, first movement, 
in a greatly simplified version by Mr. 
Eckstein for the “Themelodies” (C. 
Fischer). 

Prelude, by Andor Foldes, a two- 
page piece written in an individual 
idiom, somewhat angular and arbitrary 
in melodic contour and harmonic feel- 
ing but achieving a certain effective- 
ness in the prescribed Andante dol- 
oroso mood (C. Fischer). 

Etude Melodique, by Oscar Rasbach, 
an attractive, melodically flowing and 
smoothly written piece, requiring a 
good singing tone (G. Schirmer). 

“Sambumbia” No. 1, by Juan Fco. 
Garcia, a Dominican rhapsody, based 
on interesting material developed along 
traditional lines, issued to represent 
the Dominican Republic in a series 
of “Concert Music of the Americas”. 
“En el Templo de Yocari”, a Ritual 
from the suite, “Evocaciones”, by En- 
rique Mejia Arredondo, a picturesque 
piece with many changing moods sug- 
gestive of a ritualistic orgy (Alpha: 
Associated). 

Etude No. 6, theme and variations, 
by Paganini-Liszt, in an excellent new- 
ly arranged version by Alexander 
Siloti, who regards Liszt’s treatment 
of the theme later used by Brahms 
in a more extended and more famous 
set of variations as “the most ideal 
and difficult etude of the entire piano 
literature, of great benefit to the 
finished pianist as well as the advanced 
student” (C. Fischer). 

“Trix Box,” by Eric Smith, a 
“novelty intermezzo” of lilting rhythm 
and playful grace, in the semi-popular 
category (Paterson: C. Fischer). 

“Will You Remember?,” song from 
Sigmund Romberg’s “Maytime,” ar- 
ranged as an easily playable piano 
solo (G. Schirmer). 

“Blues in the Night,” by Harold 
Arlen, “stylized” by Cy Walter, an 
elaborately written “blues” piece cov- 
ering a wide dynamic range and re- 
quiring a ready technical fluency 
(Remick). 


Piano Duets, Popular: 


“In an Eighteenth Century Drawing 
Room,” “The Toy Trumpet,” “The 
Penguin,” “Huckleberry Duck” and 
“Powerhouse,” by Raymond Scott, ar- 
ranged by Lenny Amber; “Autumn 
Nocturne,” by Josef Myrow, arranged 
by the composer (Advanced Music 
Corporation). 

“The Man I Love,” by George 
Gershwin, arranged by J. Louis Mer- 
kur (Harms). 


For Trumpet: 


“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” by 
Earnest R. Ball, arranged by Jean 


Gossette for B-flat trumpet or cornet 
with piano accompaniment (Wit- 
mark). 


For Solo Voice: 


“Invocation to Oggtin”, by Pedro 
Sanjuan, an African prayer, with mu- 
sic of arresting character, and an ad- 
mirable English text by Theodore F. 
Fitch. Published in two keys (Associ- 
ated). 

‘Forest Lullaby’, by Tibor Serly, 
an individual setting of words by 
Kathryn Boghetti that results in a lul- 
laby of somewhat unusual _ style 
(Sprague-Coleman). 

‘Nothin’ For Mah Own’ (‘Planta- 
tion Lament’), words and music by 
Ben B. Lipset and Hugo Perette, a 
song of simple character and cheerful 
philosophy in the Negro dialect and 
melodic manner, for low voice (Chap- 
pell). 

‘You Haunt My Heart’, from Erich 
W. Korngold’s operetta, “The Song of 
Love’, based on melodies by Johann 
Strauss, now published separately 
with lyric by Richard Brooks (Asso- 
ciated). 

“Oh, Could I But Express in Song”, 
music by L. Malashkin, Russian lyric 
by G. Lischin, English words by Olga 
Paul, a pleasingly melodic and senti- 
mental song for baritone or bass, from 
the repertoire of Lawrence Tibbett 
(Marks). 

“Sarie Marais”, by Josef Marais, 
one of the favorite songs in the com- 
poser’s “Songs from the Veld”, as 
printed in the “Army Hit-Kit”, issued 
separately, with text both in English 
and in phonetically spelled Afrikaans 
dialect. The signature song of the com- 
poser’s radio program (G. Schirmer). 

“Ombra mai fu”, the famous Largo 
from Handel’s “Xerxes” as newly 
edited by Marion Szekely and supplied 
with an English version of the text by 
Henry S. Drinker. Issued in two kevs 
Elban-Vogel ). 


For Various Combinations, Secular: 

“The Nightingale,” by Tchaikovsky, 
arranged for soprano, alto and bari- 
one by N. Clifford Page (Ditson). 

“The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” by 
Victor Hely-Hutchinson, arranged for 
soprano and alto by J. Michael Diack 
(Paterson: C. Fischer). 

“Ecstasy,” by Walter Morse Rum- 
mel, arranged by George Shackley for 
eight-part chorus of mixed voices. 
“Gently, Johnny,” English folksong, 
arranged by Van A. Christy for two 
sopranos, two altos, tenor and bass. 
“A Birthday,” by R. Huntington 
Woodman, arranged for eight-part 
chorus of mixed voices by George 
Shackley (G. Schirmer). 

“Heart’s Ease,” traditional music of 
16th century, arranged with descant 
by Nora Byron (Oxford: C. Fischer). 

“Play Gypsies—Dance Gypsies,” by 
Emmerich Kalman, arranged by 
Douglas Maclean for soprano, alto 
and bass (Harms). 

“Estrellita,”’ by Manuel M. Ponce, 
arranged by William Stickles for 
seven-part chorus of mixed voices, two 
sopranos, alto, two tenors and two 
bases (Associated). 


For Four-Part Mixed Chorus, Secular: 


“Ode to a Marine,” music by Josef 
Myrow, adaptation by F. Campbell- 
Watson for chorus, baritone solo and 
orchestra (Witmark). 

“Turkey in the Straw,” traditional 
American song, arranged by Robert L. 
Sanders. “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,” by Louis Lambert, 
arranged by Harry Robert Wilson 
(C. Fischer). 

“To Music,” words and music by 
William M. Felton (Presser). 
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E POWER BIGGS gives a sensi- 
e tive performance of the C Minor 
Sonata for Organ on the 94th Psalm 
by Julius Reubke, Nineteenth Century 
composer who died at the tragically 
early age of 24. (Victor Album DM- 
961, 3 discs). We today know little 
of the music of this gifted young Ger- 
man who was contemporary with most 
of the great Romantics and had been a 
pupil of Liszt. This organ sonata, said 
to be his masterpiece, alone survives. 
And well it may. It has the authentic 
touch of fine, if not great, music. It 
is sincerely, sometimes intensely, emo- 
tional. It has strong melodic back- 
bone, meaningful development and a 
section of counterpoint that is at once 
skillful and musical. In addition, it 
deals intelligently and imaginatively 
with the organ as a virtuoso instru- 
ment (Reubke’s father was a promi- 
nent organ builder)—a thing which 
barely a .handful of composers have 
done since the time of Bach. 

Mr. Biggs, playing the four-manual 
organ of Memorial Church at Har- 
vard University, recognizes the essen- 
tially romantic character of the work 
and wisely gives that temperament full 
rein in all matters of registration, 
dynamics and tempi. In fact, he gives 
a first-class performance and adds a 
vigorous document to the rather stuffy 
files of recorded organ music. 





NEW album, Babes of the Zoo, 

sung by Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
with orchestral accompaniment con- 
ducted by Charles Lichter, has just 
been issued by Russian War Relief, 
Inc. The amusing verses by the Soviet 
poet Samuel Marshak, which were set 
to music by Sam viiateesanaaa niin intro- 
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Sonata No. 1 (Gluck)....... 80 
Nocturne, Op. 55, No. 2 
SUUNNT elev ha bkarc oy wits 0% .80 
Divertimento No. 17 in D 
Major (Mozart) ......... 2.50 


Twelve Selected Pieces (Scarlatti) 
in Two Volumes..... each 1.50 


Published by 
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inhabitants of 





the 
Zoo to young listeners in a highly en- 


duce various 
tertaining manner. Proceeds trom the 
sale of tnis two-record aibum will be 
used to purchase relief supplies for 
Kussian children. The records are on 
sale at Russian War Relief’s national 
headquarters, 11 East 35th Street, 
New York, as well as at Russian War 
Relief headquarters’ tnroughout the 
country. 


OR lighter musical moments, a 

shrewd bid for favor is the set of 
Boston “Pops” Encores (Victor Album 
M 968, 2 discs) which contains the 
“Coronation March” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Le Prophéte”; the Prelude to Act 
III of Wagner’s “Lohengrin” ; Guion’s 
“Sheep and Goat”; “Walkin’ to the 
Pasture”; and Cadman’s “At Dawn- 
ing’, arranged by Victor Herbert. 
Arthur Fiedler and the orchestra per- 
form with their accustomed freshness 
and vigor, and those who like old 
favorites, folk music and generous sen- 
timent will find themselves handsome- 
ly provided for in this album. 
Single 10-inches: (Victor Red Seal) 

William Primrose, the master viol- 
ist, enhances the popular list with a 
brilliant performance of Kreisler’s 

“Allegretto in the style of Bocche- 
rini’. On the second side he plays 
his own arrangement of K. P. E. 
Bach’s “Solfeggietto” and the Rameau- 
Kreisler “Tambourin”. Eleanor Steb- 
er contributes two discs of which the 
better leads off with a beautifully sung 
example of Schubert Lieder, the “Auf- 
lésung”. Cimara’s “Canto di Prima- 
vera” is on the other side. The second 
disc holds Griffes’s poignant “By a 
Lonely Forest Pathway”, the vocal 
line of which occasionally lies uncom- 
fortably high for Miss Steber, and 
John Sacco’s “Rapunzel”. 

With the Victor Symphony Orches- 
tra, Wilfred Pelletier conducting, 
Richard Crooks records to good effect 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ubiquitous “Song 
of India”, in French, and the lovely 
“Pourquoi Me Reveiller?” from the 
Third Act of Massenet’s “Werther”. 
Two songs in Spanish are attractively 
set forth by Carlos Ramirez accom- 
panied by the Victor Concert Orches- 
tra conducted by Alfred Cibelli. The 
first is Eliseo Grenet’s “Rica Pulpa” ; 
the second, Marie Grever’s Cancion 
Bolero, “Para Que Recorder”. For 
bright orchestral fare suiting the Sum- 
mer season comes another of the ever- 
welcome discs from the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra under the baton of Arthur 
Fiedler. The first side offers Gott- 
schalk’s rather naive attempt at rag- 
time called “The Banjo”. This is 
backed up by two engaging little jazz 
studies by Leroy Anderson: “Jazz Le- 
gato” and “Jazz Pizzicato”. They are 
very short and quite unpretentious, but 
highly effective. 





Kaufman Plays with 
KOIN Orchestra in Portland 


Louis Kaufman was a recent soloist 
with the KOIN Symphonic Orchestra 





in Portland, Ore., playing the Lalo 
“Symphonie Espagnole” with Joseph 
Sampietro conducting. He also played 
Triggs’s “Danza Braziliana”’ with An- 
nette Kaufman at the piano. Dorothy 
Fisher, contralto, was another 
ist. The concert was held in the City 
Auditorium on May 15. 
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Philharmonic Plays 
Gould Symphony 


Tribute to Youth Is Heard in 
Broadcast — Goldschmann Con- 


ducts Work 
Morton Gould’s “Symphony on 
Marching Tunes”, commissioned for 
the 100th anniversary observances of 


the Y.M.C.A,, 
in Carnegie 


had its world premiere 
Hall on the afternoon 


Vladimir Golschmann and Morton Gould 


of June 4, with Vladimir Golschmann 


conducting the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. The symphony, 
which Mr. Gould dedicated to the 


“freedom-loving youth of the world,” 
uses familiar tunes, mostly of the 
Civil War period. The first movement 
is called March Variations, the sec- 
ond, “Bivouac”, the third “Quick- 
step”, and the fourth “Memorial”. 
Frankly programmatic and written 1n 
an easy, popular style except for the 
final movement, Mr. Gould’s sym- 
phony lacks the qualities of enduring 
music, but pleased its audience mighti- 





ly, judging from the applause. He is 
much more at home with less preten- 
tious works, where his facility and tal- 
ent are at their best. Nathan Milstein 
gave a brilliant performance of 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto, and 
the strongly-wrought, profoundly-con- 
ceived music of Brahms never sounded 
more impressive. 

The Pnhilharmonic-Symphony broad- 
cast of May 7 consisted of Mozart's 
Symphony No. 39, the Overture and 
ballet Music from Schubert's “Rosa- 
munde”’, the Overtures to “The Bat”, 
“The Gypsy Baron” and the “Em- 
peror” Waltz, all by Strauss. Bruno 
Walter conducted the orchestra, and 
Carnegie Hall was, as usual, filled to 
capacity. 

On another of its regular Sunday 
afternoon broadcast concerts from 
Carnegie Hall, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony was again di- 
rected by Bruno Walter on May 14. 
The program opened with Beethov- 
en’s Sixth Symphony and ended with 
excerpts from Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
and “Tristan”. 

An all-Beethoven program was the 
offering of Vladimir Golschmann, 
who conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in its broadcast 
on the afternoon of May 28, with 
Robert Casadesus as soloist in the G 
Major Concerto. The program also 
included the “Coriolanus” Overture 
and the Fifth Symphony. The audi- 
ence was heartily enthusiastic. 


A New Piano Suite 
by Eastwood Lane 
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Chiang Kai-shek 
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CONDUCTORS’ SCORES of NEW WORKS 
by TWO GREAT MODERN MASTERS 


HINDEMITH—Cupid and Psyche 


STRAVINSKY—Circus Polka 


Score 

Bee aie Me $3.00 

String Quartet in E Flat...... 1.50 
2.50 

Danses Concertantes ... 7.50 
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New Songs for Medium Voice 
Appearing on Recent Recital Programs 


by Gene Bone and Howard Fenton 
(Now being sung by Marietta Vore, Eileen Farrell and Donald Dame) 


by J. Calder Joseph and Philip A. Scheib 
(In the Style of the American Folk Song) 


Each 50c 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Two Excellent Sacred Songs 


I HAVE WALKED 
WITH GOD TODAY 








OLIVER DITSON CO. 





High in A flat — Price, 50c 

Musicianly in style, and devoutly sincere High in F, Medium in D, : 
these songs are ideal numbers Low in C— ‘Price, 50c 
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Varied Recitals 
Given in Chicago 


Singers, Instrumentalists 
and Opera Draw Large 
Audiences 


Cuicaco—Patrice Munsel, colora- 
tura soprano, gave a recital in Orches- 
tra Hall on May 13 with Stuart Ross 
at the piano, and Adelle Lasker, 
flutist. Naomi Cook, soprano, gave a 
recital in Curtiss Hall on May 11, 
with Lela Hammer at the piano. 
Theodore Charles Stone, young Negro 
baritone, gave a recital in Kimball 
Hall on May 14. Charles Lurvey was 
the accompanist. 

The Universal Opera Company 
gave two performances of “Rigoletto” 
in the Eighth Street Theater on May 
14 and 15. Alternate Gildas were 
June Browne and Julie Dawn. Enrico 
Clausi was the Duke; Algerd Brazis 
the Jester; Vera Jeske, Maddalena, 
and Willard Andelin, Sparafucile. 
Giovanni Berrafato conducted. The 
performance had considerable merit. 

The Oriana a cappella Choir, Paul 
Vernon, conductor, was heard at Kim- 
ball Hall on May 16. Darius Mil- 
haud’s “Cantata of Peace”, was heard 
in Chicago for the first time. Works 


by Chicago composers were given 
prominence. 
Christine Miller, soprano, gave a 


recital in the same hall on May 21, 
assisted by the Alice Stephens Sing- 
ers. Edward Hopkins was the accom- 
panist. On the same afternoon, Ferzell 
Harrison, soprano, was heard in Or- 
chestra Hall. Robert MacDonald was 
the accompanist. 

The Russian Trio: Nina Mesirow- 
Minchin, pianist; Herman Clebanoff, 
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“One of the season's best arguments for more 


Louis Biancolli, N. Y. Worid-Telegram 
© “Sure Intonation—positive bowing—eloquent per- 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


© "Gave a distinguished accounting of himself. . 


Now Booking Season 1944-1945 
Suite 1401, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


violinist, and Ennio Bolognini, cellist, 
were presented in a “Spring Musi- 
cale”, by thé Illinois Opera guild at 
the Arts club on May 22. 

Stefan Kozakevich, baritone, gave a 


recital in Fullerton Hall on May 22. 
Marina Dorn was the accompanist. 


Wilma Reynolds Abel, soprano, gave 
a recital in Curtiss Hall, with Robert 
MacDonald at the piano, on May 23. 

The Chicago Piano Symphony, un- 
der the direction of Antoinette Rich, 
presented an international program at 
Orchestra Hall on May 24. Fifty 
singers of all nations appeared in na- 
tive costumes and there were piano 
and vocal soloists. 

Rosalie Saalfeld, coloratura sopra- 
no, gave a recital in Kimball Hall on 
May 28, assisted by David Moll, vio- 
linist. 

The American Opera Company pre- 
sented “Cavalleria Rusticana’, and 
“Pagliacci”, at the Eighth Street 
Theater on May 28. 

The Jewish People’s Choral Society, 
conducted by Eugene Malek, cele- 
brated its 13th anniversary with a 
concert at Orchestra Hall on June 4. 
The program included a new cantata, 
“This Is America”, by L. Singer, and 
Schubert’s “Miriam’s Song of Tri- 
umph”. 

Cara Verson, pianist specializing in 
modern music, has just returned from 
a successful tour throughout Missouri 
and Nebraska. CHARLES QUINT 


Chicago Hears Operetta 
and Musical Comedy Festival 


Cuicaco—A summer festival of 
seven productions of operetta and 
musical comedy, each scheduled for 


two weeks, will be presented at the 
Civic Opera House this summer. It 
was to open June 9, with “Rose 
Marie”. The festival is under the joint 
sponsorship of the Messrs. Shubert 
and the theater management. J. 
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Charles Gilbert, manager of the thea- 
ter, will be the managing director. 
Lavish productions, including a chorus 
of 50 and a ballet of 20, led by Karen 
Conrad, with well-known singers and 
actors for leading roles, promise to 
make this experimental summer festi- 
val idea a success. (43. 





Suzanne Sten Under 
Morini Management 


James Abresch 
Suzanne Sten 


The noted mezzo soprano, Suzanne 
Sten, is now under the management oi 


Albert Morini, who has already booked 


her for many important cities next 
season. Miss Sten is known all over 
the country through her many recitals 
and appearances with the major or- 
chestras including the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and Pittsburgh symphonies. She 
has also been heard on coast-to-coast 
networks in various commercial radio 
programs. 


Music Federation 
Holds Convention 


Cuicaco—Mrs. Alma K. Anderson, 
formerly state treasurer of the LIlli- 
nois Federation of Music Clubs, was 
elected president of that organization 
to succeed Mrs. Royden J. Keith at 
a three-day convention held in Chi- 
cago recently. 

First official announcement  con- 
cerning the federation’s participation 
in the national organization’s new 
war service project, Music in Hos- 
pitals, was made at this convention, 

The state group recommended sup- 
port of a new foundation for distribu- 
tion of Braille typewriters for the 
blind, and decided to sponsor a move- 
ment to interest the nation in a con- 
test for blind composers. 

The presentation of musical pro- 
grams in military hospitals through- 
out the state will be under the imme- 
diate supervision of Mrs. Frederic 
Tellander, who explained that the new 
project has the authorization of the 
American Red Cross, the surgeon- 
general’s office of the army and navy, 
the United States public health ser- 
vice and veterans administration. The 
Federation will provide teachers will- 
ing to give free musical instruction to 
service men in hospitals, to provide 
recreational musical programs, also 
programs in hospital wards. 

Among other projects of the Fed- 
eration are the scholarship funds, the 
compilation of a volume on_ Illinois 
Composers, under the direction of 


Mrs. Gail Martin Haake, and young 
artists’, students’, and composers’ con- 


C. Q. 


tests. 


Tureman to Leave 
Denver Symphony 


Ill Health Forces De- 
cision—Will Remain with 
Civic Groups 


DeEeNvER.—The most interesting news 
of the year to Denver music patrons 
was the announcement that Horace 
E. Tureman, conductor of the Denver 
Civic Symphonies since their organiza- 
tion, will retire at the conclusion of 
next season. Dr. Tureman will con- 
tinue as conductor of the combined 
junior and civic symphony organiza- 
tions, but will resign as director of 
the Denver Symphony. The combined 
civic and junior organizations will be 
composed of entirely amateur players 
and will serve as a training school 
for the professional organization. Dur- 
ing the coming year guest conductors 
will appear with the orchestra and 
the committee plans to select a new 
conductor at the conclusion of the 
seasons activities. Ill health is the 
cause of Dr. Tureman’s decision to 
retire from the exacting demands of 
the entire symphonic program. The 
symphony society is planning to in- 
crease its budget materially and add 
new names to the list of players with 
the plan of improving the personnel 
of the organization. 

On Palm Sunday, the symphony 
society followed its usual custom of 
presenting a major choral work with 
orchestral accompaniment. This year 
the work chosen was “Hora Novis- 
sima” by Horatio Parker. Antonia 
Brico was guest conductor and pres- 
ented an interesting and _ satisfying 
performance of this work. Soloists 
were Jeanne Evans, soprano; Laura 
Grauer; contralto; Jack Taylor, tenor 
and Ivan Schooley, baritone. 

Joun C. KENDEL. 
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Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Pianists 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne drew a 
capacity audience to Town Hall for 
their concert on the evening of May 
10 sponsored by the Pa=-nts’ Associa- 
tion of the Bronx House Music School 
and given for the benefit of the school’s 
scholarship fund. Two groups of two- 
piano numbers were separated by an 
extended group of solos by Mr. Lhe- 
vinne. 

The opening ensemble numbers were 
the Bach chorale, “Sheep May Safely 
Graze”, as arranged by Mary Howe, 
and the Mozart Sonata in D, and in 
these it was refreshing to renew ac- 
quaintance with the identical tonal and 
technical approach and the nicely ad- 
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justed sense of proportion that have 
always marked the two-piano playing 
of these artists. _The scale passages in 
the first movement of the Mozart were 
crystal-clear and the slight lack of 
sparkle in this movement was com- 
pensated for by the dash and lilt of the 
final Allegro. With the Romance and 
Waltz from Rachmaninofft’s Second 
Suite, after the intermission, a new 
warmth entered in and both of these 


were played with glowing color. The 
first two movements of Milhaud’s 
“Scaramouche” were. also made viv- 


idly expressive, while tne “Brazileira” 
had something less than the full meas- 
ure of Latin-American abandon and 
brillance it demands. The added Cho- 
pin Rondo, again, was invested with 
delectable grace and rhythmic flexi- 
bility. 

The outstanding features of Mr. 
Lhevinne’s solo group were the pian- 
ist’s superb performances of two etudes 
from Chopin’s Opus 25, the one in 
double thirds, a marvel of fluid clarity 
at breath-taking speed, and the “Win- 
try Wind”, in A Minor, brilliantly 
dashed off (as was the added B flat 
Minor prelude), and the Schubert- 
Liszt “Hark, Hark, the Lark’, sung 
with charming delicacy, and Liszt- 
Busoni “La Campanella”, which as a 
virtuoso’s holiday was none the less 
exciting for being kept to a compara- 
tively small scale of dynamics. Other 
solos were Liszt’s “Feux follets” and 
Chopin’s Barcarolle, Waltz in A flat, 
Op. 64, No. 3, Etude in E Minor, Op. 
25, and, as encores, preludes in A flat 
and F, C. 


Richard Korbel, Pianist 


It is no secret that Richard Korbel, 
the ten-year-old pianist who made his 
debut in this city over a year ago, 
has astonishing fingers, a good deal 
of power and genuine poise. These 
qualities were once again in evidence 
when the lad appeared in Carnegie 
Hall the evening of May 13 to perform 
a remarkably ill-assorted program 
which was jumbled up with no other 
thought than that of allowing him to 
display his virtuosity—all manner of 
pieces by Bach, Isidor Philipp, De- 
bussy, Scarlatti, Fauré, Schumann, 
Rosenthal and Scriabin. Beyond ques- 
tion he performed in the course of 
such works feats far beyond the ac- 
cepted capacities of his years. But 
why should anyone imagine that the 
gifted youngster could at this stage 


do more than tickle the outsides of 

Schubert’s Sonata, Op. 120, or 

Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat Minor? 
P. 


Viadimir Heifetz Honored 
Viadimir Heifetz, conductor of the 
Yiddish Culture Chorus, was honored, 
May 13, on the occasion of his tenth 
anniversary as leader of the organiza- 


Oratorio “The Gate” 
Max Brand Supplies Score for 


Bahai Centennial Work Per- 
formed at Metropolitan 


“The Gate’, a “scenic oratorio” in 
two parts and 19 scenes, with music 
by Max Brand, composer of the once 
sensational opera, “Machinist Hop- 
kins”, was presented at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House for the first time 
anywhere on the evening of May 23. 
The libretto is the work of Max 
3rand, Mirza Ahmad Sohrab and 
Julie Chanler. The production was 
under the auspices of the Theatre and 
Music Wing of the Caravan of East 
and West and the proceeds went to 
the Indian Famine Relief Committee, 
Inc., for starving Indian children. 


The choral parts of the work were 


CUUOUONNORAUNNRDO EO NOnEDAsesenoanena 


Has World Premiere 





Richard Korbel 


Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne 


tion by a concert at Town Hall at 
which only compositions or arrange- 
ments by Mr. Heifetz were sung by 
the chorus. Mischa Mischakoff, violin- 
ist, Benar Heifetz, cellist, and Edward 
Vito, harpist, were the assisting artists. 
The feature of the program was a 
new cantata by Mr. Heifetz, “Di 
Yiddishe Legende,” for violin, harp, 
vocal soloists and chorus. The pro- 
gram began with a group of Jewish 
folk songs, followed by Benar Heifetz’s 
performance of works by Max Bruch 
(Kol Nidrei), Granados-Cassado and 
David Popper, and a group of five 
choral pieces by Vladimir Heifetz. Mr. 
Mischakoff played the first movement 
6f Mendelssohn’s Concerto and the 
concert ended with the new cantata and 
another group of five choral works by 
the conductor. K, 


Smetana Memorial Concert 


Local music lovers, whose chances 
of hearing Smetana’s works are usual- 
ly limited to performances of “The 
Bartered Bride’ and the tone poem 
“Vitava”, should be grateful to Jan 
Masaryk, Czechoslovak Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and to Franklin H. 
Hopper, of the New York Public Li- 
brary, for the uncommonly interesting 
concert they sponsored at the Times 
Hall the afternoon of May 14. The 
event commemorated the death of the 
Czech master on May 12, 1884, and the 
program was devoted to his chamber 
music and a handful of songs. Partici- 
pating artists were the members of the 
Kolisch Quartet, Jarmila Novotna and 
George Szell, the latter functioning not 
as conductor but in his less habitual 
though hardly brilliant role of 
pianist. The audience, sizable and ef- 
fusive, included a number of prominent 
musical figures. A feature of the oc- 
casion was a brief but eloquent address 
by Mr. Masaryk, who spoke of the 
inspiration afforded by the music of 
Smetana in these days of his country’s 
tribulation. 

The only composition on the pro- 
gram which might be described as fa- 
miliar was the E Minor Quartet, 
“From My Life”, formerly a_ very 
frequent visitor in New York concert 
halls. There is little new to say of 
this work, whose freshness and unaf- 
fected pathos stand the test of time 


less 


wn 


sung by the People’s Philharmonic 
Choral and the Chorus of the Cara- 
van. The orchestra was made up of 
members of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under the direction 
of Jean Paul Morel. One feature of 
the production was the employment of 
a device for slide projection of scenic 
effects, of which little has so far been 
made in this country. 

“The Gate” was given in connection 
with the observance of the centennial 
of Bahaism. It is an elaborate story 
of the historic destinies of several gen- 
erations of Persian philosophers, their 
struggles, trials and martyrdom. Eth- 
ical and philosophic preachments form 
an important part of the subject mat- 
ter. Some of these are communicated 


by a Narrator who fills an important 
role in the piece. N. 


remarkably well. In some ways even 
more interesting was the Second Quar- 
tet, in D Minor, composed six years 
later and only two years before Sme- 
tana’s tragic death. Undervalued for 
years as a product of hopeless mental 
decline it has been rarely performed in 
the composer’s Own country and, it 
appears, never in America. 

It lacks, to be sure, the more popular 
elements of the E Minor Quartet 
though it, too, can claim the title 
“From My Life’. It is, in reality, a 
sequel to earlier work, albeit on a 
tormented mental and spiritual plane. 
More modern in feeling, more con- 
centrated and tragic in expression, 
it nevertheless discloses interesting 
thematic relationships with its prede- 
cessor. Yet it is not difficult to grasp 
why it was ahead of its time and why 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Capacity Audiences Attracted to Pops 


Fiedler and Guest Con- 
ductors Present Novelties 
—Colleges Represented 


Pops, conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler, continue to draw 
capacity audiences, and at a recent 
concert, Boston won a place in the 
limelight through the first performance 
of the “Bostonia” Suite by Keith 
Brown, orchestrated by Jacobus Lan- 
gendoen, first cellist of the orchestra. 
The work is in three sections, “Bos- 
ton Common” (Polka), “Sunday on 
Beacon Hill’ (Meditation) and “On 
the Esplanade” (March). The piece 
is rhythmically agreeable and amus- 
ing and should find a permanent posi- 
tion in the repertoire of the Pops 
library. Mr. Brown, who is director 
of music at the Mount Ida Preparatory 
School was in the audience to receive 
the spontaneous and enthusiastic ap- 
plause which greeted the performance 
of his work. Mr. Langendoen was also 
in the audience and was justly recog- 
nized by Mr. Brown at the conclu- 
sion of the encore. An excellent per- 
formance of Addinsell’s “Warsaw” 
Concerto by Leo Litwin, pianist, 
and works by Wagner, Mendelssohn, 
Pierné, Strauss, Rodgers, Scott and 
others were heard. 

Visiting conductors of Pops have 
included Wheeler Beckett, who offered 
works by Bizet, Glinka, Liszt-Herbert, 
Ponchielli, Porter and Bodge. Hazel 
Hallet was also listed on this pro- 


30sToN.—The 


gram as soloist in the Grieg Piano 
Concerto, and Mr. Beckett's entertain- 
ing “Cinderella” Fantasy was given 
its first performance this season. 
Robert McBride was guest conductor 
for a portion of a concert when 
Jennington College took over part of 
the floor and presented Gregory 
Tucker as its soloist in the first move- 
ment of the Tchaikovsky Piano Con- 
certo No. 2. Mr. McBride was heard 
as soloist in his own work, “Wise 
Apples” for clarinet and orchestra 
and the remainder of the program 
comprised works by Saint-Saens, Men- 
delssohn, Prokofieff, Gliére, Bizet, 
Tucker and McBride. 


University Nights 


An elaborate program was put on 
at Pops by Boston University which 
took over the entire house on the 
night of May 22. Dorothy MacN Neil 
sang the Jewel Song from “Faust”, 
Leo Litwin played the “Warsaw” 
Concerto by Addinsell and Dr. James 
R. Houghton, director of music in the 
School of Theology conducted a group 
of Boston University Songs. 

Harvard Night at Pops this year 
brought Malcolm Holmes, George 
3rown and G. Wallace Woodworth to 
the conductor’s box for various por- 
tions of the program for which 
Kalman Novak was piano soloist in 
the first movement of the Schumann 
Concerto. The Harvard Glee Club was 
heard in several works and the or- 
chestral items included works by 
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Rimsky-Kor- 
Thompson, 


Coates, Mozart, Piston, 
sakoff, Suppe, Randall 
Strauss and others. 
Rolland Tapley, a member of the 
first violin section of the orchestra, 
has also been a guest conductor for 
an entire program. Mr. Tapley offered 
works by Sousa, Suppe, Grétry- 
Mottl, Ponchielli, Wagner, Tchaikov- 
sky, Saint-Saens, Strauss and others. 
GracE May STUTSMAN 





Visiting Managers 
Are Entertained 


Group of Sixteen Meeting to 
Discuss Business Are Guests 
At Pops Concert 


Boston. — The management and 
trustees of the Boston Symphony have 
been hosts to the visiting managers of 
16 of our major orchestras during 
their recent get-together in Boston. In 
addition to the usual business matters 
customarily discussed at these yearly 
meetings which take place in various 
cities, the visitors were offered an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
Boston and its environs. 

Perhaps the high spot of the visit 
was May 24, when the trustees of the 
Boston. Symphony entertained the 
group at a Pop concert. Mr. Fiedler 
conducted a_ typically varied pro- 
gram which included works by Wag- 
ner, Thomas, Dinicu-Heifetz, Chab- 
rier, Strauss, Tchaikovsky, Rogers 
and Gould. Additional interest was 
lent by the fact that this was also 
Radcliffe Night at Pops, with Hazel 
Genereux representing the college as 
soloist in the Piano Concerto in C 
(K. 467) by Mozart, Those attending 
the concert included C. C. Capnell, 
Baltimore; George G. Kuyper, Chi- 
cago; J. M. O’Kane, Cincinnati; Carl 
Vosburgh, Cleveland; Howard Har- 
rington, Indianapolis; Ruth O. Seu- 
fert, Kansas City; Mrs. Leland A. 
Irish, Los Angeles; Arthur J. Gaines, 
Minneapolis; Dean Richards, Okla- 
homa City; Arthur Judson, New 
York ; Harl MacDonald, Philadelphia ; 
Edward Specter, Pittsburgh; A. M. 
See, Rochester ; Howard Skinner, San 
Francisco; J. W. Elton, Toronto 
(Canada); Walter B. Howe, vice- 
president of the Washington, D. C., 
Symphony and George E. Judd, man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony. 


G. M. S. 


Bernstein and Robeson Appear 
For Refugee Aid 


30sTON. — In the 
House, Leonard 


Boston Opera 
Bernstein, pianist- 
conductor, Muriel Smith, star singer 
in “Carmen Jones”, and Paul Robe- 
son recently appeared in a program 
dedicated to the raising of funds for 
building a hospital in Mexico which 
is to house Spanish refugees from 
North Africa. The program was 
sponsored by the joint anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee and the Council 
on African Affairs. Samuel L. M. 
Barlow presided and spoke in behalf 
of the oppressed peoples of Europe 
and Africa, as did Mr. Robeson, who 
was unable to sing owing to the 
demands upon his voice in the pro- 
duction of “Othello” in New York. 


Hazel Draper Presents Program 
For Relief Fund in Boston 


Boston.—Hazel Draper presented 
a program of her compositions at the 
Plymouth Theatre recently for the 
benefit of the United Nations Relief 
Fund, Inc. Artists on the program 
included Camille Girouard, baritone, 
and 35 members of the Boston Sym- 
phony, conducted by Paul Cherkassky. 
Miss Draper herself played the piano 
in several of her works. The pro- 
gram consisted of an overture, songs, 
and excerpts from an operetta and a 
ballet. 


Jean Watson 


Jean Watson’s 1943-44 tour took 
her across the continent and back, and 
included her introductory concerts in 
the Far West and on the Pacific 
Coast. Among cities to hear the con- 
tralto were St. Louis, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and New York, where she 
sang a re-engagement with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony under Bruno 
pba in the uncut version of Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion.” 





Doris Frerich Soloist 
With Ridgewood Choral 


_ Doris Frerich, pianist, was the solo- 
ist at the annual Spring concert of 
the Ridgewood Choral which was held 
at the High School chapel. Miss Fre- 
rich, who was the accompanist of the 
Choral when it was first organized 15 
years ago, was received warmly by an 
enthusiastic audience. 
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American Composers Alliance Signs 


Agreement With Broadcast Music, Inc. 





Officials of the ACA (Left to Right) Harrison Kerr, Executive Secretary; Marion 
Bauer, Vice-President; Otto Luening, Treasurer; and Aaron Copland, President, 
Look Over the Contract 


The American Composers Alliance, 
Inc., and Broadcast Music, Inc., have 
signed contracts between their re- 
spective organizations under which the 
music of the membership of ACA will 
be cleared for radio and _ television 
performance through BMI. This 
agreement covers all works produced 
in the next three years as well as all 
compositions the rights in which are 
now held by ACA. 

The Alliance, in connection with the 
signing of the contract issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “We welcome the 
making of this agreement with BMI 
as a forward step in the interests of 
American concert music. There is a 
large catalogue of American music 
which has, as yet, been unpublished, 
and for the first time, a major part 
of this will be made available in a 
practical way for performance by all 
American broadcasters”, 

The ACA has already, according to 
the terms of the contract, entered into 
an agreement with the American Mu- 
sic Center which will collect and make 
available for use scores and sets of 
parts or works covered by this con- 
tract. A feature will be the awarding 
of $6,000 in prizes in annual contests 
for the best new musical compositions 
by members of ACA. 

The American Composers Alliance 
was established in 1937 and controls 
the performing rights in the music of 
leading American Composers. 


The officers of ACA are Aaron 
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Copland, Marion Bauer, Harrison 
Kerr, and Otto Luening. The directors 
are Nicolai Berezowsky, Elliott Car- 
ter, Henry Cowell, Miriam Gideon, 
Goddard Lieberson, Wallingford Rieg- 
ger, Carlos Salzedo, Elie Siegmeister, 
and Virgil Thomson. 

Broadcast Music, Inc., is wholly 
owned by the broadcasting industry. 
Officers are J. Harold Ryan, Sydney 
M. Kaye, and Merritt E. Tompkins. 


Charleston M - 
Do OWI Recording 


Ambitious Plans for Next Sea- 
son Are Made—Local Industry 
to Subsidize Group 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—In order to 
accommodate the ever growing crowds, 
the Charleston Symphony, which re- 
cently became the second small-city 
orchestra in the country to make an 
OWI concert recording for propa- 
ganda use overseas, will give pairs of 
concerts next season, 

The hall in which the orchestra has 
been playing can seat about 1,000 per- 
sons comfortably, and during the past 
season there have been several audi- 
ences of close to 1,500, necessitating 
the placing of extra chairs within a 
few feet of Antonio Modarelli, the con- 
ductor, and the musicians. It is 
planned to present the concert pairs on 
Sunday afternoon and Monday eve- 
ning, there being five regularly sched- 
uled for the season. 

The OWI recording concert on May 
14 came about through the interven- 
tion of the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League. Theresa Shier, league 
publicity director, came to Charleston 
and personally collected the data re- 
garding the orchestra, the city, and 
its industries, that will be turned over 
to the OWI to be employed in con- 
nection with the broadcast of the: re- 
cording abroad. 

The program played for the OWI 
listed a tone poem by Antonio Modo- 
relli as the American work. Mr. Mo- 
darelli’s composition is entitled “Unto 
the Hills”. The title is derived from 
the 121lst Psalm: “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” Also played were 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 88 in G and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Overture to “The Se- 
cret of Suzanne”. 

As a means of assuring additional 


support for the orchestra, an indus- 
trial committee made up of prominent 
leaders in industry locally was recent- 
ly formed, the committee’s function be- 
ing to work for the furtherance of the 
cause of the orchestra by providing 
regular employment for orchestra per- 
sonnel needing such and by interesting 
industry in direct financial aid. Mem- 
bers of the committee as announced by 
Dr. Cecil R. Adams, chairman of the 
orchestra’s board of directors, are: 
F. Stuart Barnes, chairman; R. K. 
Turner; J. Gilbert Miller; Granville 
de Witt ; and N. Gibson Madge. 

B..-Fs Bs 


Active Season Ends 
in Los Angeles 


Hindemith’s Two Piano 
Sonata Delights — Other 
Events Abound 


Los ANGELES.—The season of cham- 
ber music wound up with two concerts 
given on May | and 8 by the “Eve- 
nings on the Roof” group. Among 
the compositions heard was Paul 
Hindemith’s Sonata for Two Pianos, 
played by Shibley Boyes and Volya 
Cossack. The work was delightful for 
the instrumental effects it revealed. 
It was interesting to compare it with 
the Second Sonata for Piano and 
Violin by Roy Harris, played at the 
same concert, and performed by Paul 
Pisk and Rowland Leach, of Red- 
lands University. 

The Philharmonic Trio, assisted by 
Raymond Menhennick, was heard in 
the second and third Brahms piano 
quartets to the delight of a large 
gathering. The program of the second 
concert offered works by Leclair, 
Bach, Stamitz and Henri Casadesus, 
and among the artists who performed 
these were Alice Ehlers, Virginia 
Majewski, Rebecca Haight Hataway. 


The concert concluded with modern 
works by Lou Harrison, played by 
Francis Mullen and the F Minor 
Quintet of Brahms. 


Rubinstein Heard 


Arthur Rubinstein played a program 


of Chopin, Liszt, Albeniz and Bach 
in the Auditorium on May 2. He was 
heartily greeted and had to add 
numerous encores to his list. Late 
in April Ethel Leginska staged her 
annual concerto program with mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic in the 


Wilshire-Ebell Theatre. Concertos by 
Beethoven, Rubinstein and the Franck 
“Symphonic Variations” were per- 
formed by Neysa Dickinson, Ralph 
Pierce and Gloria Greene. 

The universities are winding up 
their terms with concerts by members 
of the faculty and the student body. 
Redlands gave a concert of contem- 
porary music by British, Russian and 
American composers recently with a 
lecture by conductor Anthony Collins. 


Guy Maier was heard in a piano 
recital at Pomona College, May 8, 
and another at La Verne College, 


May 9. On May 16 George Pepperdine 
College presented Anne Browne, so- 
prano, with Harry Kaufman, pianist. 
Occidental College is preparing a 
Summer concert series in their Rose 
30owl on the Campus. 

“A Southern Interlude”, a new 
opera by William Grant Still had a 
first reading with piano accompani- 
ment before an invited audience recent- 
ly. The work is marked by melodic 
interest and originality. 

The Women’s Lyric Club gave a 
program in the Wilshire-Ebell Theatre 
on May 7, while at the same time 
there was one by the Civic Chorus 
at the Los Angeles Civic Center, 
under J. Arthur Lewis, which at- 
tracted hundreds of listeners. So great 


was the success of the Tipica Or- 
chestra, the official Police Band of 
Mexico City, early in May that a 


reciprocal invitation was extended the 

Los Angeles Police Band to play in 
Mexico in the course of the present 
Summer, 

Lillian Steuber, Los Angeles pianist, 
was heard in a concert at Pasadena, 
May 7 at the Hotel Huntington. Other 
artists to be heard shortly in the 
same place are Richard Hale, baritone, 
and William Primrose, violist. 
Angeles has been enjoying a 
season of light opera this past Spring. 
Among the operettas heard were 
Kern’s “Show Boat” and the “New 
Moon” .These operetta productions are 
possible because of the collaboration 
of Los Angeles and San Francisco. A 
new light opera, called “Song of 
Norway” and based on the life of 
Grieg is to be performed in June. 
Balanchine will do the choreography, 
bringing members of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo to join the Civic 
Light Opera Company. 

ISABEL Morse JONEs. 


Los 





Jean Love Soloist in Concerts 


Jean Love, soprano, was heard re- 
cently as soloist with the Orpheus 
Club of Ridgewood, N. J. She also 
gave a recital in the Gardner Museum, 
Boston. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
Kindler. The Hollywood Bowl con- 
certs will open later than the major- 
ity of the Eastern Summer series, the 


first event being scheduled for July 
11. The season promises to be star- 
studded with guest conductors and 


Detroit will have a series of 
concerts sponsored by the Grinnell 
Foundation of Music which will begin 
on June 17, with Karl Krueger con- 
ducting and Gladys Swarthout as solo- 
ist. The special stage set which will 
serve as a background for these Twi- 
light Concerts in the Stadium of De- 
troit University has been designed by 
the French artist Jean Corlu. Chi- 
cago’s Ravinia music festival will be 
launched on June 27, with Pierre 
Monteux conducting. Cleveland will 
have a Pop Series under Rudolph 
Ringwall. The Toronto Proms opened 
on May 4 under Victor Kolar. 

Opera plans are also going for- 
ward. The Cincinnati season is an- 
nounced, and the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera has already opened. 


soloists. 


Hollywood Bowl 
Series Varied 


The 23rd season of symphony con- 
certs in the Hollywood Bowl will run 
from July 11 through Sept. 3 this 
year. Conductors will include Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Artur Rodzinski, George 
Szell and Otto Klemperer. Guest 


artists will include Jascha Heifetz; 
Yehudi Menuhin; Joseph Szigeti; 
Artur Rubinstein; Jesus Maria San- 
roma; Bartlett and Robertson; Ezio 
Pinza; John Charles Thomas; Vivian 
Della ‘ Chiesa; Marian Anderson; 
Lotte Lehmann; James Melton; the 


Ballet Theatre in nine performances ; 
and Veloz and Yolanda, with Constan- 
tine Bakaleinikoff conducting. Special 
attractions are the appearance of 
Lionel Barrymore as narrator in 
“Peter and the Wolf’; Tito Guizar, 
tenor; Auditions of the Air (KFI) 
winners in an operatic program with 
Pietro Cimini conducting; Antal Do- 
rati in his Bowl concert debut; and a 
“Night in Vienna” with Robert Stolz 
conducting and Mario Berini and 
Hertha Glaz as soloists. Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff will conduct the per- 
formance in which Mr. Barrymore ap- 
pears. 


Three “Firsts” Mark 
Stadium Opening 


The opening week of Stadium Con- 
certs will be notable for three “firsts”. 
Sir Thomas Beecham, who conducts 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony the entire week, will appear at 
the Lewisohn Stadium for the first 
time: Fritz Kreisler, the soloist of the 
opening night, June 19, plays for the 
first time at the Stadium Concerts, 
and Lady Beecham, the conductor’s 
wife, makes her first Stadium appear- 
ance as soloist on June 24. 

Mr. Kreisler will play the Tchaikov- 
sky Violin Concerto, and Sir Thomas 
will open the first program with 
Bizet’s overture “Patrie’, followed 
by the Havdn Symphony No. 2 in D 
(“London”) and “Les Préludes” of 
Liszt. 


On June 20 the concert will bring 


the “Leonore” Overture No. 3 and 
the Symphony No. 2 of Beethoven; 
Sibelius’ “En Saga”; Delius’ “Irme- 


lin” Prelude; and  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Francesca da Rimini’. 

On June 21, Sir Thomas conducts 
the orchestra in Wagner opera ex- 
cerpts consisting of the Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger”; the “Good Fri- 


Ambitious Summer Schedules Revealed 


day Spell” from “Parsifal”; the En- 
trance of the Gods into Walhalla from 
“Das Rheingold”; the Introduction to 
Act IlI of “Tannhauser’; and the 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchmar?’. 
The second half of Wednesday’s pro- 
gram is the Sibelius Symphony No. 2. 

Betty Humby Beecham will play the 
Saint-Saéns Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
G Minor on June 24. This concert 
will also include the New York pre- 
miere of the Symphony No. 1 by 
Jerome Moross, who was graduated 
from New York University and who 
received a Juilliard Fellowship in 
1931-32. 

Other artists to appear are Jascha 
Heifetz, Nathan Milstein and Bronis- 
law Huberman, violinists; Marian 
Anderson, contralto, and Jennie Tour- 
el, soprano; Oscar Levant, Ania 
Dorfman and Eleanor Fine, pianists. 

Efrem Kurtz, conductor of the Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic, who has ap- 
peared at the Stadium for the past 
several seasons, has been engaged to 
conduct the Marian Anderson concert 
in addition to an all-orchestral pro- 
gram. 


Dell Summer Series 
To Feature Soloists 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, who conducts 
the opening Robin Hood Dell concert 
on June 19 with Artur Rubinstein as 
piano soloist, will remain on the Dell 
podium until June 30. Soloists during 
his tenure include Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano, June 22; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, cellist, June 23; Dorothy May- 
nor, soprano, June 26; the General 
Platoff Don Cossacks Chorus, June 
29; and Dorothy Sarnoff, soprano, 
Tune 30. 

George Szell will conduct the or- 
chestra from July 3 through July 14. 
Mr. Szell’s roster of soloists lists 
Nathan Milstein, violinist, July 3; 
£zio Pinza, bass, July 6; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, duo-pianists, July 7; 
Argentinita, Pilar Lopez and _ their 
Spanish Dance ensemble, July 10; Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist, July 13; and 
3ronislaw Huberman, violinist, July 
14. 

Dean Dixon will conduct the July 
17 concert, with Anne Brown, so- 
prano, and Todd Duncan, baritone, as 
soloists. On July 18, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann takes the baton, his series be- 
ing interrupted for one evening, that 
of July 20, by the appearance of Sig- 
mund Romberg as conductor, with 
Margaret Speaks, soprano, and Jan 
Peerce, tenor, as soloists. Mr. Golsch- 
mann returns on July 21 and con- 
ducts the orchestra through Aug. 1. 
Mr. Romberg returns on Aug. 3, and 
on Aug. 4 Mr. Golschmann concludes 
the series. During his concerts Mr. 
Golschmann will have as soloists Isaac 
Stern, violinist. Tuly 21; Alec Tem- 
pleton, pianist, Julv 24; Marian Ander- 
son, contralto, July: ide Zadel Skolov- 
sky. pianist, Julv 28: Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, July 31. The final program 
will be chosen by request. Robin 
Hood Dell concerts are being given 
this vear on Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings, and on other 
evenings in case of postponement. 


Ravinia Festival 
Plans Outlined 


Monteux, who conducts the 

Symphony in the opening 
concert of the Ravinia Festival on 
June 27, will lead the orchestra 
through the first week. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Leonard Bernstein, who will 
conduct during the second week. Vlad- 
imir Golschmann will take the baton 
for the third week and George Szell 
will conduct during the fourth week. 


Pierre 
Chicago 





Huge Throng Attends Open- 
ing of Municipal Opera 

Sr. Lovuts. 
N ORE than 7000 persons attended 
rt the opening of the 26th season 
of the Municipal Opera on June 1 
despite a local street-car and bus strike 
which tied up most transportation 
facilities in the city. Ann Ronnell’s 
“The Open Road”, a new version of 
Strauss’s “Gypsy Baron”, was given 
with Dorothy Sarnoff and Pvt. John 
Tyers in leading roles: Principals, 
chorus and orchestra acquitted them- 


selves with honors and the large 
audience acclaimed the performance 


entlfusiastically. 





During the fifth week the conductor 
will be Efrem Kurtz and Désiré De- 
fauw, regular conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, will be the leader of the 
sixth week. -The seventh week of the 
festival will be represented by the 
Budapest String Quartet. Ravina con- 
certs will be given on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday evenings and on 
Sunday afternoons. Negotiations for 
soloists at the concerts are in progress 
and announcement has already been 
made of the engagement of Joseph 
Szigeti, Alexander Brailowsky, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Kerstin Thorborg and 
John Garris. We 
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Toronto Opens 
Prom Series 


Toronto.—The 11th season of the 
Promenade Symphony Concerts open- 
ed at the Arena of the University of 
Toronto, on May 4. The opening 
concert was under the direction of 
Victor Kolar and the assisting artist 
was Donald Dickson, baritone. Mr. 
Kolar has a keen appreciation of pro- 
gram building for Promenade Concerts 
and his selection gav¢ emphasis to 
works that had a popular appeal. The 
most important works was Glazunoff’s 
Symphony No. 4. Mr. Dickson sang 
two operatic arias and also gave a 
group with piano accompaniment. 

The second concert on May 11 was 
again under his direction with Percy 
Grainger as piano soloist. Of especial 
interest were Offenbach’s Overture to 
“The Beautiful Helen” and the “Cri- 
mea Sketches” by Spendiaroff. Mr. 
Grainger played with the orchestra 
George Gershwin’s Piano Concerto 
in F, Earlier on the program he 
offered piano solos. 

The management of the Toronto 
Philharmonic that operates the Prom- 
enade Symphony Concerts, has an- 
nounced the continuance of the policy 
followed the last three years of bring- 
ing guest conductors to Toronto. 
Each usually conducts one or more 
pairs of concerts. Guest soloists will 
appear on each program. Announce- 
ment has been made of conductors 
and soloists until the end of June. 
The conductors will include: Victor 
Kolar, Franz Allers, Gregor Fittel- 
berg, Franco Autori and Cesar Borre. 
Guest soloists announced for the open- 
ing concerts include Irra Petina, Car- 
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roll Glenn, Marita Farell, Igor Gorin, 
Hertha Glaz, Donald Dickson, and 
Percy Grainger. On May 25 dancers 
from the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
with Franz Allers conducting gave a 
Russian Ballet program. 

The Promenade Concerts of the 
Toronto Philharmonic is giving a sea- 
son of 24 weeks from May until the 
middle of October. With the winter 
activities of the Toronto Symphony 
extending from late October until the 
end of March, Toronto has practically 
a year-round symphony season. 

The annual spring visit of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra marks the end 
of the concert season in Toronto. This 
year the orchestra returned on May 
2 and 3 and gave two concerts in 
Massey Hall, under the direction of 
Eugene Ormondy. au. 


Watergate Offers 
Special Events 


The Watergate concerts which 
opened in Washington, D. C., on June 
11, with Hans Kindler conducting, 
were to continue on June 14 with 
Stanley Chapple as conductor and 
Mona Paulee, mezzo-soprano, as solo- 
ist. Mr. Chapple will conduct the 
concerts through June 25. His solo 
ists include Percy Grainger, pianist, 
June 16; Oscar Shumsky, jfus. 1/c 
U.S.N., violinist, June 18; Dorothy 
Maynor, soprano, June 21; and Emery 
Darcy, tenor, in an all Wagner pro- 
gram, June 25. 

Antal Dorati takes the baton from 
June 28 through July 12. Soloists 
during his tenure will include Earl 
Wild, Mus.1/c U.S.N., pianist, June 
28; the General Platoff Don Cossacks, 
July 2; Todd Duncan, baritone, July 
5; Lt. Jorge Bolet, pianist, on an all 
Tchaikovsky program, July 7; Lucille 
Manners, soprano, and Evelyn. Tyner, 
pianist, on July 9; Marina Svetlova 
and company, on a ballet evening, July 
12. 

Alexander Smallens will conduct 
the Watergate Symphony from July 
14 through July 21. Soloists will in- 
clude Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, 
Corp. Glenn Darwin, baritone, and 
Ellen Osborn, soprano, in an_ all 
Gershwin program, July 16; Pfc. Erno 
Valasek, violinist, July 19; and Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, July 21. 
Concerts are being given on Sundays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. A. W. 





Cleveland to Hear 
June “Pop” Concerts 


CLEVELAND.—The. sixth annual sea- 
son of Pop Concerts by the Cleveland 
Summer Orchestra is scheduled to 
open in Public Hall on June 17. The 
popular associate conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Rudolph Ring- 
wall, will again direct this series. Two 
concerts will be given each week for 
six weeks. A larger number of regular 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra 
have been engaged than in previous 


seasons. Felix Eyle will be concert 
master. 
Several Metropolitan Opera stars 


will be featured among the soloists. 
At present the only announcements 
definitely made are that Charles Kull- 
man will appear at the opening con- 
cert, and later a younger member of 
the tenor contingent, Donald Dame, 
former Clevelander, will appear. 

’. Hi. 


Chicago to Hear Verdi 
Operas in Soldiers’ Field 


Cuicaco—Fortune Gallo’s San Car- 
lo Opera Company is to give three 
performances in Soldiers’ Field on 
July 21, 22 and 23, practically a Verdi 
operatic festival with “Aida”, “La 
Traviata”, and “I! Trovatore”, in the 
order named. CO. 


Cherkassky Under 
Friedberg Management 


Shura Cher- 
kassky, pianist, 
is now under 


the management 
of Annie Fried- 
berg, and will 
give his Carne- 
gie Hall recital 
next Fall on Oct. 
23. Mr. Cherkas- 
sky, who doubled 
for Francis Le- 
derer at the 
piano in the film 
“Voice in the 
Wind”, recently 
appeared at the 
Hawaii Theatre in Hollywood, play- 
ing on the stage the works which he 


Shura Cherkassky 





Cincinnati Plans 
Summer OperaSeason 


CINCINNATI—Oscar Hild, manag- 
ing director of the Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera Association, recently 
named Bidu Sayao and Charles Kull- 
man as the principal artists for the 
first performance of the 23rd consecu- 
tive season of grand opera, opening 
June 25. Miss Sayao will be heard 
for the first time, in Cincinnati, as 
Mimi in “La Bohéme’”. 

Thirty-six performances, featuring 
popular operas of the Italian and 
French schools, constitute the aver- 
age season in Cincinnati. The orches- 
tral ensemble, under Fausto Cleva, is 
drawn from the forces of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony. The chorus of 40 
voices is chosen by Mr. Cleva from 
the Metropolitan. The stars are mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan, Chicago and 
San Carlo Opera Companies. 

For the past few seasons it has 
been the policy of the management to 
present 36 performances covering a 
six weeks’ period with Monday as the 
rest night. Operas and casts which 
have been unusually successful are re- 
peated at stated intervals and the clos- 
ing week features the best perform- 
ances of the summer. Sir Thomas 
Beecham will be one of the guest 
conductors for this year. H.W.H. 

. 
Detroit to Have 
Eight Concerts 

With Karl Krueger as musical di- 
rector, the Detroit Symphony will 
give a series of eight Twilight Con- 
certs in the stadium of Detroit Uni- 
versity, beginning on June 17. Guest 
artists for the series include Gladys 
Swarthout, for the opening event; 
John Charles Thomas, June 21; Sig- 
niund Romberg, June 24; Oscar Le- 
vant, June 28; Alec Templeton, July 
1; Gus Haenschen, July 5; Robert 
Stolz, Hertha Glaz and Mario Berini, 
on an “All-Vienna” Night, July 8; 
and Ezio Pinza, July 12. The concerts 
will be given on Saturday and 
Wednesday evenings. S. hk 


Kansas City Plans Summer 


Kansas Crity—Ten oichestral con- 
certs, to be given in the Loose 
Memorial Park, and 36 by the Mu- 
nicipal Band, in different parks, wilt 
be the city’s musical fare for the sum- 
mer, all under the baton of N. De 
Rubertis. Dan Blackburn again will 


lead the Negro Band in 12 concerts. 
Pr, 


Chapple to Conduct in St. Louis, 
Washington and Brooklyn 

Stanley Chapple, the young English 
conductor, will return this year to 
Washington, D. C. to conduct seven 
concerts at Watergate, between June 
14 and 25, and to St. Louis, where he 
will conduct all the concerts at the 
University Triangle with the St. Louis 
Little Symphony between June 30 and 








Aug. 11. Mr. Chapple has also beet 
engaged to conduct three concerts om 
Feb. 1, 3, and 4 in St. Louis. Besides 
his other activities, he has been signed 
to conduct all the Young People’s 
Concerts in Brooklyn, New York, at 
the Academy of Music, during the 
1944-1945 season. 
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Their ying was admirable in tone 
and balance as well as eloquently ex- 
pressive. 


Noel Straus—N. Y. Times, Jan. 23, 1944 
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even its composer temporarily took 
fright at its “restlessness”’. 

The artists of the Kolisch Quartet 
had rather a rough afternoon and 
played with many vagaries of rhythm 
and intonation. Mr. Kolisch broke 
a string twice in the course of the 
concert and the first movement of the 
D Minor Quartet, especially, was not 
benefited by the enforced interruption. 

The earlier G Minor Trio, an elegiac 
work inspired by the death of Sme- 
tana’s favorite child and reminiscent at 
moments of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, profited by the brilliant if rather 
assertive piano playing of Mr. Szell, 
which did much to tighten the en- 
semble and lend the interpretation 
spirit and rhythmic life. The noted 
conductor also acted as accompanist 
for Mme. Novotna in three of Sme- 
tana’s five “Evening Songs”, which 
the Metropolitan soprano delivered in 
their original Czech texts with fine 
spontaneity and exuberance. 


Desoff Choirs 


If the performance of the Brahms 
Requiem by the Dessoff Choirs under 
Paul Boepple at the City Center on the 
afternoon of May 21 had been marked 
by a greater brilliancy of tone and a 
sharper impact in its more dramatic 
pages it would have ranked among the 
best the work has enjoyed here in 
several seasons. At that, it was con- 
spicuous for its sensitiveness, sincerity 
and devout feeling—a subdued but still 
a genuinely affecting interpretation. 
Inevitably under such conditions a 
passage such as the great fugue, “But 
the righteous souls are in the hand of 
God”, loses some of the tremendous 
“punch” it exercises when the means 
are at hand.for a vigorously dramatic 
delivery. The . tender, spiritualized 
pages, on the other harid, as Mr. 
Boepple and his forces published them, 
were profoundly moving. The choral 
work displayed finely scaled shading 
and intonation of uncommon purity. 
An impressive rendering, in short, but 
hardly a broad or a weighty one. 

Of the soloists, Barbara Troxell, 
soprano, and William Gephart, bari- 
tone, the latter, with his fine voice and 
his fervor of expression, had decidedly 
the better of it. His delivery of “Lord, 
make me to know” stamped him an 
oratorio singer of gratifying potential- 
ities. Miss Troxell’s tones, on the 
other hand, though beautiful in their 
natural quality were not always steady 
and she scarcely conveyed the con- 
solatory emotion of that wonderfully 
moving page, “Ye now are sorrow- 
ful”. 

The orchestra, though unnamed on 
the program, was part of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association. Pos- 
sibly it was to preserve a proper 
balance with the relatively small 
chorus that the number of instru- 
mentalists was somewhat restricted. 
Their sonority, at all events, was gen- 
erally lusterless. 

Prior to the Requiem Leon Barzin 
conducted the “world premiere” of 

“Elégie Francaise” by the Swiss 
composer, Ernst Levy, a tenor of the 
Dessoff Choirs. The “Elegy” proved 
to be an arid, monotonous affair, 
which rambled aimlessly for no less 
than 20 minutes before the composer 
concluded it was time to stop. The 
piece was politely applauded, however, 
and Mr. Levy had to bow several 
times from his seat in the back row 
of the chorus. 


Jenny Manna, Soprano 


Jenny Manna, soprano, was heard 
in recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of May 17, 
assisted by Luigi Alberini, flutist, and 
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Vincent de Sola at the piano. 
Manna offered the “Air du 
Mysoli” of Zora, from “La Perle du 
Bresil” and the second part of the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” both with flute obbligato. There 
were also “Batti Batti’ from “Don 
Giovanni” and the air of Blondchen 
from Mozart's “Die Entftthrung” and 
songs by Schumann, Schubert, Strauss, 
Fauré and others. N. 


with 
Miss 


Collegiate Chorale Sings 
Cantata by Lukas Foss 


The Collegiate Chorale, under Rob- 
ert Shaw, gave the first performance 
of a dramatic cantata, “The Prairie”, 
by Lukas Foss in Town Hall on the 
evening of May 15, on a program 
which opened with Brahms’s Motet, 
Op. 29, No. 2, and Six Chansons by 
Hindemith to poems by Rilke. 

Mr. Foss’s cantata is written for 
mixed chorus, four soloists and or- 
chestra. The soloists were Patricia 
Neway, soprano; Alice Howland, con- 
tralto; Lucius Metz, tenor; and El- 
wyn Carter, baritone. Sandburg’s 
poem is uneven, at times giving a 
vivid sense of the vastness of the 
prairies, and then descending into 
pages of commonplace. Mr. Foss has 
tightened the work in his musical 
setting, but he has not entirely es- 
caped the monotony of certain sections. 
He writes with a directness and a 
command of his material which are 
extraordinary in a composer in his 
early twenties. There are pictures of 
nature, vigorously rhythmic chants by 
the chorus and solos in which the ef- 
fect of the West upon the human tem- 
perament are skillfully mirrored. 

Mr. Foss reflects the influences cur- 
rent in European music in the last 
generation, especially Hindemith, but 
he is no mere imitator. What his 
score lacks is melodic power and vari- 
ety. His music does not sing as 
choral music must if it is to hold the 
listener. But “The Prairie” does re- 
veal a highly gifted composer from 
whom we shall doubtless be hearing 
better things in the next few years. 

Mr. Shaw and his singers covered 
themselves with distinction, as usual, 
not only in the cantata, but in the ma- 
jestic Brahms motet and in Hinde- 
mith’s exquisite chansons, which 
should have been sung in the original 
but even in English translation were 
a memorable delight. S. 


New Opera Company 
Gives Two Works 


The New Opera Company, on May 
14 and 28, staged at the Alvin The- 
atre, revivals of Pergolesi’s “La Serva 
Padrona” with the English title, “The 
Maid as Mistress” and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“The Secret of Suzanne”. Both operas 
had been modernized by Felix Bren- 
tano. 

The Pergolesi work, instead of be- 
ing staged indoors, was given in a 
Neapolitan garden to the accompani- 
ment of a string quartet, flute and 
piano on the stage, and was conducted 
by Isaac Van Grove. Mr. Brentano 
had written an induction which 
brought on lords and ladies who 
danced a minuet and discussed the 
relative merits of Pergolesi, Grétry 
and Scarlatti. The actors taking part 
in this introduction were Melville 
Cooper, Ralph Dumke, Lisette Verea, 
Elisabeth Sutherland and Donald Gage. 
The dancers were Kathryn Lee, Babs 
Heath, Alla Shishkina, Bobbie Howell, 
Cyprienne Gableman, Frank Moncion 
and Stan Zompakos. Virginia Mac- 
Watters sang the role of Serpina and 
Edwin Steffe that of Uberto. The role 
of Vespone was mimed by Norman 
Budd. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s charming little piece 
suffered from an insufficient orchestra, 
also from numerous changes which 
included the omission of the Inter- 
mezzo, transposing some of the other 
music, converting the role of the dumb 


man-servant, Sante, into a woman who 
talked but did not attempt to sing. 
The services of the dancers were again 
called in during the aria of Suzanne 
and on another occasion. The ending 
was changed and, in the opinion of 
the present reviewer, not improved. 
Hugh Thompson assumed the role of 
Count Gil, Brenda Lewis that of Su- 
zanne and Anne MacQuarrie the ser- 
vant. David Broekman conducted. 
D. 


Rey de la Torre, Guitarist 


Rey de la Torre, guitarist, gave an 
interesting recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of May 23. In spite 
of the enthusiasm of Paganini for the 
guitar, for which he was said at one 
time to have considered forsaking the 
violin, the possibilities of the instru- 
ment seem limited. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Torre fully realized its potentialities. 
These were set forth more impressive- 
ly in works written for the instrument 
than in transcriptions of Bach, well 
played as the latter were. A Suite in 
D Minor by the old French lutenist 
Robert de Visée, proved the most 
treasurable of the works offered as 
well as one of the best played. A set 
of Variations on a Theme of Mozart, 
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Bruno Granichstadten 


Bruno Granichstadten, Viennese 
composer of light operas, died in hos- 
pital in New York on May 30, after 
an illness of a week, in his 64th year. 
Born in Vienna, he had been a refugee 
in this country for four years. 

Mr. . Granichstadten’s best known 
work in the United States was “The 
Rose Maid”, but his “Orloff” was per- 
formed for long periods in both Paris 
and London. He had composed scores 
for films in Austria and France and 
made his first visit to America in 
1930, on the invitation of Samuel 
Goldwyn. He wrote the music in 
Hollywood for two films in which 
Evelyn Laye was starred and one for 
Anna Neagle. At the time of his 
death he had just completed an op- 
eretta, “The Life of Mozart” and had 
signed a contract with J. J. Schubert 
fora production next Autumn of “The 
Singing Caesar”. The librettos of his 
operettas were all written by himself. 
His wife, Rosalie Grant, a former 
Viennese opera singer, survives him. 


Fulgenzio Guerrieri 

Los ANGELES.—Fulgenzio Guerrieri, 
operatic and orchestral conductor, died 
here on May 27, at the age of 73. A 
native of Italy, he conducted with both 
the Boston and Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Companies. He later con- 
ducted throughout Central America. 
He came to Los Angeles about 25 
years ago and conducted the first op- 
eratic performance in the Hollywood 
Bowl in 1922. He was also one of 
the early conductors at the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium. His wife, two sons 
and two daughters survive. 


Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim 


Florence Schloss Guggenheim, 
widow of Daniel Guggenheim, copper 
magnate and original sponsor of the 
Central Park Band Concerts, died at 
her New York apartment on May 13, 
as the result of a heart attack suffered 
several months ago. She was 80 years 
old. Mrs. Guggenheim, who was a 
native of Philadelphia, was married 
in 1884. Her first connection with 
band concerts was in’ 1918, when she 
and her husband sponsored _ per- 
formances on the campus at Columbia 
University. In 1924, they were joined 


by Fernando Sor, was agreeable, also 
a Sonatina by Torroba. There were 
pieces by Sanz, Luis de Milan, Llober, 
San Sebastiann Ponce and Albeniz. 
An interested audience applauded with 
enthusiasm. H. 


Joseph E. Wolfe, Baritone 


At his reappearance in recital at 
Town Hall on the evening of May 17, 
after an absence of several seasons 
from the local concert stage, Joseph 
E. Wolfe, New York baritone, re- 
versed the customary program order 
by opening with a group of songs in 
English by American and English 
composers and placing his numbers in 
foreign languages afterwards. Bruno 
Huhn’s “Sometimes I Watch Thee”, 
Bryceson Treharne’s “Jeannette”, 
Horsman’s “Thus Wisdom Sings”, 
Frank Bridge’s “Love Went a-Rid- 
ing”, the Dowland-Sowerby “What If 
I Never Speede” and Mrs. Beach's 
“The Year’s at the Spring” constituted 
the first group. 

The “Eri tu” aria from Verdi's 
“Masked Ball” gave the singer ample 
scope for the display of his dramatic 
flair, and then followed songs in Rus- 
sian by Tchaikovsky, Gretchaninoff, 
Medtner and Rachmaninoff, four 
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in the enterprise by Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray Guggenheim to provide funds 
for the concerts in Central Park and 
at New York University. Her hus- 
band died in October, 1930, and she 
continued sponsoring the concerts as a 
memorial to him through the Daniel 
and Florence Guggenheim Foundation. 
In 1937, she was made an honorary 
life member of the American Band- 
masters Association and in 1939, 
served as one of the committee on 
music at the New York World’s Fair. 


William A. Albaugh 


BaLtrmorE.—William A. Albaugh, 
for many years manager of the Al- 
baugh Concert Bureau which guided 
musical interests locally, died sudden- 
ly on the way to his office on May 
19. During his long activity, he was 
local manager for important orchestral 
and solo concerts and recitals. It was 
through his efforts in 1921, the Fed- 
eral ban was lifted from the German 
Opera Company, by his depositing of 
a large bond. He had also been head 
of the Albaugh ticket bureau which 
handled tickets for all the local 
theatres and most of the -concerts 
given in the city. A son and a daugh- 
ter survive him. 


yr. CG B. 


Esther G. Gumprecht 


WaAsHINGToN, D. C.—Esther G. 
Gumprecht, widow of Armand J. 
Gumprecht, and a voice teacher here 
for 50 years, died on May 23, in her 
8lst year. A _ native of Waltham, 
Mass., she taught music for many 
years at Georgetown University and 
the Convent of the Visitation in 
Georgetown. She also maintained her 
own studio and was a_ prominent 
church soloist. Her late husband was 
a pianist and organist. A. Fe 


Arthur G. Cunningham 

SAN Franctsco.—Arthur G. Cun- 
ningham, baritone, for many years a 
well-known interpreter of Gilbert and 
Sullivan roles, died here on June 3, 
in his 76th year. He was a native of 
Montreal, and made his stage debut 
in London, coming later to this coun- 
try. 


Joseph Houdek 

Cutcaco—Joseph Houdek, bass viol 
player in the Chicago Symphony since 
1912, was killed on May 9, while walk- 
ing along the railroad tracks near 
here. He was 62 years old. 


M. M. C. 
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Matters of Opinion 


Question 1. 

(Continued from page 6) 
a deft touch. “Gentle” commercials at the begin- 
ning and at the end of a program of music I 
believe are the best for us who listen and for the 
sponsor. 


Frances Weishampel, Allentown Morning-Call (Pa.) 
The commercials, for the most part, are geared 
to an adolescent mentality. 


The honeyed style which characterizes Coca- 
Cola and John C. Thomas, runs over into the 
announcers. The best one is Cresta-Blanca, which 
for me is still an entertaining trick. 


Ethel Beckwith, Herald, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Neither the alimentary canal nor the glorifica- 

tion of industry is attractive or interesting after 

the first 50 seconds of promotion. The lectures 

on the Sunday broadcasts by the NBC are par- 
ticularly dreary. 





For the most part it is not being done in an 
unobjectionable fashion. I would like especially to 
commend the U. S. Rubber Co. for its unobtrusive 
commercials. 

Roland Miller, Union Bulletin, 


Walla Walla, Wash 





Most commercials are too long, virtually all are 
sticky, maudlin, affected, pompous, ridiculous and 
sickening. Some of those on musical programs are 
more dignified than the average, but even they are 
far too long. ; 


Nebr. 


Helen Mary Hayes, State Journal, Lincon 


No, with the exception of the Met. Opera com- 
mercial announcements, I find all commercials un- 
bearable unless I remind myself what radio-listen- 
ing is like in the Nazi and Fascisti-controlled coun- 
tries. Which only sums up to: God bless commer- 
cials, in keeping with the program-character or no. 
Miami Florida 


Gwen Harrison, Daily News, 


In general yes. The finer the type of program, 
the more likely this is to be true. As the programs 
grade down musically the closer they get to the 
no side of this question. 


Yes, because in most cases the commercials fit 
more or less logically in with the musical style 
of the program; and while the average music- 
lover would prefer a minimum of commercial 
time in his programs, the commercials as now 
generally presented are not in the habit of jarring 
with or seriously disrupting the train of musical 
thought. 


If handled with finesse, as in Westinghouse’s 
Sunday programs. 


It would seem that commercial sponsors should 
begin to realize the effectiveness of a simple an- 
nouncement at the beginning and end of a musical 
program. 

* * * 


Question 2. 
(Continued from page 6) 


Broadcasting Corporation leaves much to be 
desired. There seems to be no need to cut Carnegie 
Hall off the air in between individual numbers 
while the intermission talks are far below the 
calibre that does justice to the New York 
Philharmonic. 


John Oliver, Edmonton Bulletin, Alberta. 
It is mixing heaven with hell. 


Yes, only because I am not reactionary and the 
intermission is traditional in the auditorium con- 
certs, and so I listen as little as I would if I 
were in the lobby of a theater enjoying an inter- 
mission cigarette. 


Should like to see the orchestras try more new 
tdeas—and not Clifton -Fadiman’s fake program 
notes. 


Too bad you grouped these two together. _T 
can take the chapter from the American Scriptures 
with good grace, since it is in line with the 
patriotic interlude on the Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts. But please—not Mr. Kettering on the 
NBC. His voice is difficult, his talk is a jarring 
note following the music. A simple announcement 
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appreciative 
audiences as to the sponsorship of the programs. 


would be sufficient reminder to 


No. Why have any intermissions? The Amer- 
tcan Scripture series has deteriorated because of 
wordiness. Kettering is a definite bore. 

Charles Perlee, Pasadena Star News and Post 





Yes, I think some of the guest artists might make 
“curtain calls” to the radio audience too if that is 
possible through a word or so to their public. The 
ones who “unbend” and break away from extreme 
formality always seem to go over more with the 
audiences they see and they’re usually the ones 
concert patrons break their necks to get to for 
autographs. 





Allows for valuable instructional comments. 
W. C. Hyatt, 


News-Sun, Waukegan, III. 





Yes, insofar as quality and dignity are concerned. 
More appropriate to the musical part of the pro- 
gram were the former sustaining program type of 
talks such as Deems Taylor’s. 


Norman Houk, Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
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Question 3. 
(Continued from page 6) 


which can be educated to look for music new to 
it and to like it—I hope there is. The big networks 
should dig up music the big symphonies are ne- 
glecting and the many beautiful songs the big sing- 
ers are ignoring, and give them over and over and 
over. Then maybe we, as a nation, will become 
really “Musical America”. 

Susie Aubrey Smith, Oregon Journal, Portland 





There has been a steady improvement for many 
years and there is no reason why it should stop 
now. I would like to put in a word for Fred Waring 
because of his fine presentation of the popular mu- 
sic of the day, and his excellent chorus, which con- 
vinces you that even among the so-called “popular” 
composers there ts good work. 


Edith F. Thompson, Grand Forks Herald, N. D. 





These programs vary a great deal. In some cases 
there is too much orchestra and not enough singer 
and vice versa. It has occurred to me that when a 
singer is featured and by that I mean a singer, not 
one of those “things”, the singer should sing sev- 
eral short numbers so that anyone tuning in late 
on the program would still get a fair balance of 
singer and orchestra. 





Most of these programs cater too much to what 
they believe to be the musical intelligence of the 
masses. It is an insult to American intelligence. 


Dorothy E. Ritz, Schenectady Gazette, N. Y. 


The music is fine, full of variety and, on the 
average, makes grand listening. The fly in the oint- 
ment is big business, in a morning Coat (or Voice), 
beguiling a world essentially wiser than he is, be- 
cause simpler. If he ever discovers that fact, he 
will have us cold. Better leave him as he is. 


Dan A. Cameron, Regina Leader-Post, Saskatchewan 

Introduction and orchestration generally so sim- 
ilar from week to week that you feel you are hear- 
ing same program all over again. 





’ 


I believe orchestras should “get together” after 
programs are made up to prevent too much repeti- 
tion of same songs and music. 


While I’m all for recognition of the “old masters” 
I would like to see an honest effort to build up an 
“American Contemporary School” of music, believe 
the foregoing programs could be of great value in 
furthering this. This isn’t an “improvement”, but 
rather a “contribution”. 


Paul Hochuli, Houston Press, Tex. 


I think the networks are doing a most creditable 
job of providing varied and worthwhile programs. 
For example, “Invitation to Music” presents music 
of scholastic merit whereas “Keepsakes” caters to 
general public taste. These are but two of many. 





To state that anything can not be improved is a 
brave assumption. But in my opinion these pro- 
grams are admirably constituted, for their purpose, 
and are furthering the cause of musical culture 
among “the peepul”. 


E. Clyde Whitlock, Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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Commissions from the Blue 


Mark Woods, president of the Blue Network, has 
announced the formation of a Creative Music Fund, 
which has commissioned a number of leading com- 
posers of both serious and popular music to write 
“symphonettes”, especially designed for radio per- 
formance. The fund, operated on a non-competitive 
basis, is designed to encourage leading composers 
to write streamlined pieces taking from five to 
seven minutes for performance. Among those com- 
missioned are Roy Harris, Igor Stravinsky, Aaron 
Copland, Leonard Bernstein, Paul Creston, David 
Rose, Richard Rodgers, Merton Gould, Peter De 
Rose, Erich Korngold, Victor Young and Ferde 
Grofé. The works will be performed over the Blue 
Network, beginning in July, under the supervision 
of Paul Whiteman. 


Italy Hears Toscanini 


A program called The Toscanini Hour is being 
enjoyed daily for a full hour in Italy, by American 
and British soldiers and Italian natives, according 
to word received by Mr. Toscanini. The program, 
consisting of recordings some of which were made 
during the regular Sunday broadcasts by the NBC 
Symphony under Toscanini, is presented every 
night over the Naples radio station under the 
direction of Allied military authorities. It is said 
that the Army men handling The Toscanini Hour 
have one of the greatest collections of Toscanini 
recordings in existence. Word has also been re- 
ceived by Walter Toscanini of the observance in 
Italy of his father’s 77th birthday. The special 





Victor Hely-Hutchinson, Who Takes Up 
His Duties as Director of Music of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in Sep- 


tember. Mr. Hely-Hutchinson Became a 
Member of the Music Staff in 1926, as 
Accompanist, Remaining Until 1934 


United States Army broadcasts presented verbal 
and musical tributes to Toscanini, the man who 
has consistently used the medium of music to 
champion the cause of democracy . . . A Kous- 
sevitzky Award has been set up by WNEW, New 
York, the winner of which will be picked by the 
Boston conductor and other judges. The prize will 
be a $1,000 violin. WNEW takes the stand that 
while scholarships are nearly always available 
to talented students, good instruments are not. 
Koussevitzky has told WNEW that he likes the 
idea. 


Summer Changes 


Eileen Farrell has begun a 13-week engagement 
on CBS’s Family Hour, replacing Gladys Swarthout 
(Sunday, 5 p.m.) Miss Farrell is also currently 
featured on the same network’s American Melody 
Hour ... Replacing Milton Kaye, who is off on a 
concert tour, on Mutual’s Music for an Hour is 
Grace Castagnetta (Sundays, 1:30 p.m.) ... On 
July 10 NBC will bring back Vacation Serenade 
with Rose Bampton the soloist and Wilfred Pel- 
letier the conductor (Monday, 9:30 p.m.) ... 
WNYC again plans to devote several nights a 
week to broadcasts by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
at Lewisohn Stadium and the Goldman Band from 
Central and Prospect Parks The Voice of 
Firestone lists a number of famous soloists for its 
Summer. series, among whom are Rose Bampton, 
Todd Duncan, Dorothy Maynor, José Iturbi and 
Jesus Maria Sanroma. Howard Barlow continues 
as conductor. 
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Bayonne Times 


SKOLOVSKY PLAYS FOR NEW COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
Congratulating Zadel Skolovsky Are Helen Wakefield, General Chairman of The 


Bayonne Association; Vere Richards, 


President; 


Ward French; Alma _ Lauritzen, 


Organization Director of Community Concert Service; Monsignor Lawlor; Mrs. Sol 
Levine, Vice-President; Mrs. Casimir Golubiewski, Treasurer; Mrs. Francis J. Sizon, 
Secretary, and Reverend Mr. Gambs ° 


Bayonne, N. J.—A new Community 
Concert Association was opened in 
Bayonne with a dinner meeting at 
which Zadel Skolovsky, pianist, ap- 
peared, and Ward French, general 
manager of the Community Concert 


ULeCeHananenenaneernicaeeniooneri 


La Scala in Post- 
Season Festival 


PHILADELPHIA—A post-season festi- 
val by the Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
at the Academy of Music provided 
three of the most popular works of the 
Italian repertoire and proved a notable 
success. 

“La Traviata” on May 16 had Hilde 
Reggiani and Bruno Landi in the 
roles of Violetta and Alfredo. Fran- 
cesco Valentino was heard in the role 
of the elder Germont. Other parts 
were taken by Mildred Ippolito, Bea- 
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Isabelle Sant 
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Barbara 
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Dramatic 
Soprano 





Frances 


HALL 


Pianist 





Lillian 


STEPHENS 


Lyric Soprano 





Myron 


TAYLOR 


Tenor 


He 


Service, spoke. The Association has 
already heard Helen Jepson, soprano, 
and members are looking forward to 
Arthur LeBlanc, violinist, Rudolf Ser- 
kin, pianist, and a performance by the 
Nine O’Clock Opera Company. 


ene 


trice Altieri, Humber Sorrentino, 
Wilfred Engelman, Paul Dennis, 
John Ross, John Miller and Walter 
Hayes. Gabriele Simeoni conducted. 

“The Barber of Seville” was given 
on May 18 under the leadership of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. Hilde Reggiani 
and Bruno Landi sang the parts of 
Rosina and the Count and Carlo Mo- 
relli was heard in the title role. Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni was Dr. Bartolo. 
Nino Ruisi, a good Don Basilio; Mil- 
dred Ippolito as Berta, and Wilfred 
Engelman completed the cast. 

On May 20 Giovanni Martinelli 
appeared as guest-artist in “La 
3ohéme”, singing the role of Rodolfo. 
A crowded house tendered the veteran 
tenor a rousing personal tribute. Mimi 
was Vivian della Chiesa. Angelo 
Pilotto and Nuncy Garrotto sang 
Marcello and Musetta. Others in the 
cast were Ruisi, Colline; Engelman, 
Schaunard; Malatesta, Benoit and 
Alcindero. Mr. Bamboschek again 
conducted. W.E.S. 
Pupils of Shirley Wimmer Give 
Recital at Caputo Conservatory 

Dance pupils of Shirley Wimmer, 
of the faculty of the Caputo Conser- 
vatory of Music, gave a recital on the 
evening of June 2. Following an in- 
troductory talk by Miss Wimmer, 
there were demonstrations of dance 
fundamentals by a junior and a senior 
group, both of which appeared later 
on the program. Solo and duo dances 
were given by Margery Klein, Nor- 
mand Maxon, Wendy Phillips, Francis 
Connor and Doris Press, Jean Phillips, 
Miss Connor and Rosamund Kreindler, 
and Roberta Krugman. Others who 
took part in the ensembles were Heidi 
Grommisch, Catherine Margey, Jean 
Phillips, June Tweifel and Ruth 
Walker. Florence Kelty was the ac- 
companist. 


Harriet Eudora Barrows Presents 
Voice Pupils in Recital 

Voice pupils of Harriet Eudora 
Barrows were heard in a recital in 
her New York studio on the evening 
of June 3. Those taking part included 
Elfrieda Glaesel, Doris Jacobson and 
Madeleine Savaria, sopranos; Dorothy 
Hunniford, contralto, and John S. 
Herrick, baritone. Ruth Emerson was 
the accompanist. 


Connecticut College Offers 
Course in Polyphonic Music 

New Lonpon, Conn.—Connecticut 
College, Paul F. Laubenstein, director, 
is offering a two-weeks course in 16th 
Century a cappella music under R. 
Mills Siiby, organist and choir director 


at the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
New York and formerly of West- 
minster Cathedral and the London 
College of Music. The curriculum will 
include study of Palestrina’s “Stabat 
Mater” and “Missa Solemnis Papae 
Marcelli” as well as madrigals, and 
lectures and two singing sessions of 
two hours each, daily. The course will 
run from Aug. 7 to 18. Applications 
should be submitted before July 15. 


Philadelphia Hears 
Bach Festival 


Dash Leads Three Pro- 
grams in Two-Day An- 
nual Series 


PHILADELPHIA—Conducted by James 
Allan Dash, the sixth annual Philadel- 
phia Bach Festival took place im Saint 
James’s Church on May 12 and 13. 
Three programs attracted large audi- 
ences. Vocal soloists included Ellen 
Faull, soprano; Mary Davenport, con- 
tralto; Harry Danner, tenor, and 
Harry Martyn, bass. Instrumental 
soloists were William Kincaid, flutist; 
Marcel Tabuteau, oboist; Harold 
Rehrig, trumpet; Henry Schmidt and 
Alexander Zenker, violinists. Other 
Philadelphia Orchestra musicians 
played the accompaniments and the 
organ and harpsichord parts engaged 
Claribel Thomson and Julia Stad. 

The first program was begun with 
Cantata No. 11, “Praise to God on 
High in Heaven”, the Ascension Ora- 
torio. Other cantatas in whole or part 
were No. 27, “Who Knows How 
Near Is My Last Hour”; No. 180, 
“Deck Thyself, My Soul, with Glad- 
ness”; No. 46, “Look Ye Then and 
See”; No. 207, “Ring Out All Ye 
Trumpets.” The second. list gave 
prominence to instrumental works— 
the Suites in D major and B minor; 
the Concerto in D minor for two vio- 
lins, the Brandenburg Concerto in F, 
No. 2. The Cantata No. 62, “In Peace 
I Depart”, for bass, sung by 
Harry Martyn, was also given. 

The final program offered Cantatas 
No. 140, “Sleepers Wake”: No. 4, 
“Christ Lay by Death Enshrouded” ; 
No. 104, “Thou Shepherd Bountiful” ; 
No. 33, “Thou, Thou Alone, Lord 
Jesus Christ”; No. 70, “Watch Ye, 
Pray Ye”; No. 21, “My Heart and 
Soul Were Sore Distressed.” Through- 
out the festival Henry S. Drinker’s 
English texts were used. 


solo 


Alto Rhapsody Sung 

Completing a choral festival series 
directed by Leopold Syre, a program 
by the Harmonie Society and Junger 
Maennerchor listed Brahms’s Alto 
Rhapsodie and works by Bach, Schu- 
bert, and others on May 8. Virginia 
Kendrick, contralto, appeared as guest- 
artist. Conducted by Robert Elmore, 
the Musical Art Society of Camden 
performed in the Academy of Music 
Foyer. Harl McDonald’s “Songs of 
Conquest” stood out among the prin- 
cipal contributions and Edna Phillips, 
harpist, played music by Ravel, Sal- 
zedo, and others. The Fortnightly 
Club, Henry Gordon Thunder, con- 
ductor, concluded its season with a 
concert in the Academy of Music. 
Also heard recently were the Men- 
delssohn Club, Harold Gilbert, lead- 
er; Kelly Street Chorus, James W. 
Ervine, director, and the University 
Glee Club, W. Lawrence Curry, con- 
ductor, and Thelma Davis, contralto, 
soloist. At Bryn Mawr College with 
Lorna Cooke and G. Wallace Wood- 
worth sharing conductorial duties, the 
Bryn Mawr College Choir and the 
Harvard University Glee Club joined 
for a concert with choruses from 
Brahms’s “Requiem” among the im- 
portant offerings. Also sung were 
Irving Fine’s “Alice in Wonderland”, 
the composer playing the piano ac- 
companiment. WritraM E. SMITH 


Recitals Enjoyed 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA—The Negro tenor, 
Roland Hayes, was heard in recital 
on May 22 with Reginald Boardman 
assisting at the piano. Works by Han- 
del, Bach, Mozart and Arne, and a 
Schubert group were given. 

Emmanuelina Pizzuto, pianist, at an 
Academy of Music recital on May 5, 
won the hearty approval of her listen- 
ers. A pupil of Casadesus, she played 
Rameau’s Gavotte and Variations; a 
set of Scarlatti sonatas ; Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Serieuses ; a Chopin group ; 
Schumann’s “Papillons” and other 
numbers. 

The Budapest Quartet at the final 
concert in the Tri-County Concerts 
Association’s third season on May 
29, was heard in works of Beethoven, 
Schubert and Samuel Barber. 





Dickson Fills 
Busy Spring Season 

Donald Dickson, baritone, has had 
a busy Spring season, giving concerts 
and also appearing as soloist with 
the Davenport and Louisville. Sym- 
phonies. He opened the Toronto 
Promenade concerts and toured Can- 
ada as guest artist for the Canadian 
government on the Sixth War Loan 
Rally. While in New York, he ap- 
peared at the Stage Door Canteen and 
is currently on a six-weeks’ tour for 
the Special Service division of the 
government casualty hospitals. 





Teschner-Tas Gives 
Sonata Cycle on FM 

Helen Teschner-Tas, violinist, and 
Paul Berl, pianist are giving a series 
of 10 broadcasts, on Station WABF, 
Columbia FM station, covering the 
complete repertoire of sonatas for vio- 
lion and piano by Beethoven, and 
Brahms, and including sonatas by 
Bach, Handel, Veracini, Loeillet, 
Schumann and Franck. The series be- 
gan April 16 and will continue through 
June 25. 


Two Artists Added 
To Friedberg List 

Ralph Jusko, bass-baritone, of Bos- 
ton, and Henry Cordy, tenor, have re- 
cently been added to the list of artists 
under the management of Annie Fried- 


berg. Mr. Jusko has been heard in 
recitals in Boston and other New Eng- 
land cities and has also appeared in 
oratorio. Henry Cordy was heard 
with the City Center Opera and has 
appeared in other cities in the Middle 
West. 
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Peabody Conservatory 
Hoids Graduation 


BALTIMORE.—The Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music held its 76th annual 
commencement exercises May 31, 
graduating a class of 16. Reginald 
Stewart, director of the conservatory 
delivered the address and Dr. J. Hall 
Pleasants, president of the board 
of trustees awarded the diplomas. 
Awards were granted to Frederick A. 
Griesinger, Virginia Reinicke, piano 
diploma; Theresea Jira and Miriam 
Lederer, school music; Estelle Hersh- 
berg, Ruth Kaigler, Jane McKewen, 
Josefina Ortega, Ruth Saks, Vivian 
Schleusener, Joyze Sutherland, and 
Jean Walston, teachers’ certificates in 
piano; Helen M. Booth and Elizabeth 
Frances 


Wise, organ certificates ; 
Brewster, voice; and Richard Smith, 
trumpet. Prizes were awarded to 


Frederick Greisinger, Mary Walters- 
dorf, Edward McGill, Robert Scheck, 
Arlette Wilson, Geraldine Viti, Eliza- 
beth Wise and Joyze Sutherland. 
Preliminary to commencement evening 
there were four exhibition concerts 
given by advanced students. 

The opera class, Ernest Lert, di- 
rector and Leroy Evans, coach, gave 
a performance of Mozart's “Bastien 
and Bastienne” and “Pagliacci”, both 
in English. Pe A 


Juilliard Summer School 
To Have Unique Course 


As part of a new course, “Train- 
ing for Music in Industry,” the first 
of its kind in the country, students at 
the Juilliard School of Music will 
operate factory equipment installed at 
the school, similar to that used in war 
plants. 

Wheeler Beckett, former head mu- 
sic consultant of the WPB in Wash- 
ington, will direct the two-weeks’ 
evening course beginning on June 5. 

During the course, Mr. Beckett will 
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have the assistance as lecturers on 
special topics of Alex Nordholm, chief 
of field operations, WPB; Billy B. 
Van, of the Fellows Gear Shaper 
Company; Barbara Benson, formerly 
program director with the RCA Vic- 
tor Company; and R. W. Roddy, of 
the Twin Cities Ordnance Plant. The 
class will visit four industrial plants 
and on completing the full course stu- 
dents will receive a certificate. 


Eastman School of Music 
Gives Graduation Event 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Graduation reci- 
tals were given in May at the Eastman 
School of Music by Jean Marie 
Thrift, mezzo-soprano, June Dunbar, 
soprano, and Elizabeth Smith, mezzo- 
soprano, for performer’s certificate; 
Mari Taniguchi, soprano, for artist’s 
diploma; Nancy Laughbaum, pianist. 
for music literature degree; Mar- 
guerite Zoppoth, horn; Zena Gemmalo, 
clarinet, for music literature degree; 
Betty Shaefer, Barbara Smith, and 
Betty Lea, piano, for music lierature 
degree ; Richard Koons, trumpet; Ann 
Stoddard, harp; Betty Chidlaw, con- 


tralto; Harriett Johnston, soprano, 
and Thomas Wilt, flute. 
The opera department gave Me- 


notti’s “The Old Maid and the Thief” 
in the Eastman Theatre on May 20 
and May 22. Emanuel Balaban con 
ducted. Players from the school or- 
chestra accompanied. The school choir 
under Dr. Herman Genhart gave 
Haydn’s “The Seasons” in Kilbourn 
Hall on May 25. The Gordon String 
Quartet, recently sponsored by the 
University of Rochester, gave a Spring 
festival of masterworks in Kilbourn 
Hall. M. E. W. 


Hold Commencement at 
Institute of Musical Art 

Seventy students were graduated 
on May 19, at the 39th commencement 
exercises of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music, 
in the concert hall of the school. 
Twenty-four pupils received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, and four the 
degree of Master of Science. The 
degrees and certificates were presented 
by Ernest Hutcheson, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music and George 
A. Wedge, dean of the Institute. 





Summer Courses Offered 
At Syracuse University 

Syracuse, N. Y.—On July 3 the 
College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Uni- 
versity will open its regular six-weeks 
summer session. The entire music 
faculty will teach during this session. 
In addition, graduate courses in Music 
Education will be offered by Peter 
Dykema, former director of Music 
Education at Columbia University; 
Helen Hosmer, director of the Crane 
Musical Institute, Potsdam State 
Teachers College; Dr. Irving Chey- 
ette, director of Music, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Penn.; and Dr. Rus- 
sell Carter, New York State Music 
@unervisor. The College of Fine Arts 
will hold its annual competition for 
$4,800 in music scholarships on July 
15. The University Orchestra, André 
Polah, conductor, will give six public 
concerts during the summer session in 
Thornden Park Amphitheatre. 





Oberlin Hears Bach Mass 
OpertIn, On10.—The Oberlir. Mu- 
sical Union, one of the oldest choral 
societies in the United States, present- 
ed the Bach B Minor Mass on April 
30, in Finney Memorial Chapel of 


Oberlin College. The Musical Union, 
composed of 250 voices, was accom- 
panied by the Oberlin Conservatory 
orchestra, led by Maurice Kessler, of 
the faculty of Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music. 


Academy of Vocal Arts 
To Hold Auditions 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Academy of 
Vocal Arts, a non-profit organization 
which accepts pupils on scholarship 
basis only, will hold auditions for 
candidates on July 21, in Philadelphia. 

The Academy, which was founded 
in 1934 by Mrs. Clarence A. Warden, 
with Mrs. Thomas J. Dolan and Mrs 
Samuel P. Rotan, offers complete 
training in voice, mise-en-scéne, lan- 
guages, repertoire and solfeggio. The 
faculty includes Sidney Dietch, ‘Clytie 
Hine Mundy, Vera B. McIntyre, Her- 
bert Graf and Rose Landver. Students 
are prepared for performance in every 
branch of singing. 


Alice Eaton Plays in Westchester 
Waite PLarns—Alice Eaton, pi- 
anist, pupil of Mikhail Shayne at the 
Westchester Conservatory, was sched- 
uled to give a recital at the conserva- 
tory on the evening of May 19. Miss 
Eaton is taking part in its Summer 
student-teaching project. 





Peabody Secures 
Heinz for Faculty 


BALTIMORE— The 
the faculty of the 


appointment to 
Peabody Institute 


of Hans Joachim Heinz, tenor, has 
been announced 
by Direc- 
tor Reginald 
Stewart. Mr. 
Heinz, born in 
Vienna but 
now an Ameri- 
can citizen, 
will assume 
his duties in 
the Fall and is 
also to be 
heard in recit- 


al. The singer 
began his pro- 
fessional 
career, after 
studying voice in Italy and composi- 
tion in Germany, as coach at the 
Berlin State Opera. In Europe he 
has appeared in Milan, Cologne, Ant- 
werp and elsewhere and later toured 
the United States as a member of 
the Salzburg Opera Guild. Other of 
his activities in this country have in- 
cluded appearances with the New 
Friends of Musi¢e in New York, the 
Civic Opera in Philadelphia, the Bos- 
ton Symphony and as tenor soloist 
in Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde” in 
Los Angeles under Otto Klemperer. 


Hans Joachim Heinz 
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(Continued from page 28) 
Strauss songs, a group in French by 
Bloch, Franck, Chausson and Mas- 
senet and Rhea Silberta’s “Yohrzeit” 
(“In Memoriam”), sung in Hebrew. 
Altogether, six languages were repre- 
sented. Mr. Wolfe’s best effects were 
achieved in places where the full vol- 
ume of his voice was required and 
here his tone was of considerable rich- 
ness and mellowness. Faulty produc- 
tion and technical defects marred the 
softer and more rapid passages and 
obscured the enunciation, preventing 
the singer from fully realizing his 
conceptions. Paule Bailly was a sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 


“Elijah by Harms Chorus 


A small audience listened with ab- 
sorption to a creditable performance 


of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” given for 
the benefit of the Junior American 
Nurse, Inc. by the John Harms Chorus 
at the Town Hall the evening of May 
31. The oratorio was performed to a 
mingled accompaniment of piano and 
organ. The solo quartet consisted of 
Iona Harms, soprano, Martha Lipton, 
contralto, Virgil Day, tenor and John 
Gurney, baritone. The last named 
artist took the part of the Prophet 
at short notice, replacing John 
Brownlee. 

Under John Harms the chorus sang 
with commendable precision,. good 
quality of tone and accurate intona- 
tion. As a whole, the performance de- 
veloped remarkable spirit in spite of 
the oppressive heat and the always 
discouraging feature of an auditorium 
three-quarters empty. Here and there 
one might have taken exception to 
Mr. Harms’s tempi. Then, too, a work 
like “Elijah” is at best only half it- 
self without an orchestral background, 
no matter how skilfully an organist 
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Catherine Russell 


John Gurney 


and pianist may labor to supplant those 
instrumental colors and effects that 
Mendelssohn contrived. George Wm. 
Volkel, at the console, and Milton 
Kaye, at the keyboard, did all they 
could with the accompaniments and it 
was not their fauit that the master- 
piece did not reach its proudest 
heights. 

It is much too long since “Elijah” 
has enjoyed a big-scale and carefully 
prepared concert performance in New 
York. One of the priceless treasures 
of choral literature, its nobility defies 
the changes of time and custom. It is 
no less than an artistic sin, therefore, 
to leave it to the casual mercies of 
church choirs and amateurs. 

Mr. Gurney sang the title role with 
the assurance of a veteran and some- 
times, even, with an excess of sonority. 
The young Metropolitan artist took 
full advantage of the opportunities fur- 
nished by a bravura air-like “Is Not 
His Word Like a Fire” as well as 
by pages of a more spiritual and less 
robust character. The tenor, Virgil 
Day, rose to his opportunities in “If 
with All Your Hearts”. Iona Harms 
delivered the soprano portions com- 
petently and Martha Lipton’s fine 
voice and soundness of style were 
among the outstanding features of the 
evening. P, 


Carl Hardebeck 
Testimonial Concert 
In honor of Carl Hardebeck, 75- 


year-old Irish composer now living 
in Dublin, a testimonial concert was 
given in the Town Hall on May 21. 
Participants in a long and varied pro- 
gram of MHardebeck’s compositions 
included John MacGrath, baritone, 
Gladys Custance, harpist, Emery 
Darcy, tenor, Julia Lemmon, soprano, 
Edna Jones, contralto, Elwyn Carter, 
baritone, Thomas Richner, pianist, 
Francis Flanagan, violinist, the Bless- 
ed Sacrament Choir, the Gaelic So- 
ciety Choir and the Catholic Club Glee 
Club. John Feeney, tenor, was pre- 
vented by illness from appearing and 
was replaced by Gerard Degigon. The 
audience was large. N. 





Catherine Russell, Soprano (Debut) 


One of those agreeable surprises 
sprung from time to time at the fag 
end of the season was the recital giver 
in the Times Hall the evening of May 
17 by Catherine Russell. This rather 
portly lady, with graying hair and a 
cheery manner, was described on the 
program simply as a “dramatic so- 
prano”. She is all of that and, besides, 
fills the post of music superintendent 
in the public schools of Bridgeport, 
Conn. This commiunity _ bravely 
helped to swell the Times Hall audi- 
ence and had good reasons for civic 
pride. Miss Russell’s New York debut 
turned out to be something of a small- 
scale triumph, with flowers and glad 
noises in abundance. 

Miss Russell is the possessor of a 
superb voice, lustrous, warm and full 
of dramatic life blood. It is a voice 
that forcibly grips the hearer and her 
arresting manner of singing is en- 
hanced by an unfailing musicality. 
There were technical flaws in some of 
her vocalism on this occasion, al- 
though one suspected that some of 





them—espcecially during the earlier mo- 
ments of the recital—may have been 
the result of nerves. While her upper 
tones are among the best parts of her 
scale some of them were emitted in 
“hooty” manner, with an excessive ex- 
penditure of breath. This and other 
faults steadily diminished as the pro- 
gram advanced, and after disposing 
of some Italian airs and an exacting 
Schubert group, Miss Russell displayed 
the full opulence and dramatic impact 
of her voice in a particularly vital per- 
formance of the “Suicide” air from 
“Gioconda”. From this point onward, 
and especially in Gliere’s “Ah Twine 
no Blossoms” and Bizet’s “Ouvre ton 
Coeur” her success was assured. 

The singer had the competent aid of 
Jean Hayes Taylor at the piano. P. 


Composers Press Gives Recital 


A recital for the benefit of the pub- 
lication fund of the Composers Press 
was given in the Haubiel Studios on 
the evening of May 9. Those taking 
part included Mme. Goeta Ljungberg, 
soprano ; John Wummer, flute ; Charles 
Haubiel and Mildred Hunt, piano, and 
the Marianne Kneisel String Quartet, 
Miss Kneisel and Dorothy De Lay, 
violins; Gertrude Buttery, viola, and 
Nellie De Lay, cello. The program 
included works by Ethel Glenn Hier, 
Elliot Griffis, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Augusta Tollefsen, James Reistrup, 
Harold Morris, Kent Kennan, Charles 
Grifhis, Carlos Troyer, Alice MacFar- 
land and Mr. Haubiel. 


Bartalini, Diseur 


Bartalini, diseur, who appeared last 
month in the Times Hall, re-appeared 
in the same auditorium on the evening 
of May 10, with Egil Carlsson at the 
piano. The program was virtually the 
same as that of his previous recital. 
Mr. Bartalini has an amazing gift of 
characterization and, one would haz- 
ard, dramatic talent of a high order. 
Vocally, even making allowances for 
indisposition on this occasion, there is 
not much to be said. It seems a pity 
that with such obvious ability he 
should not seek some other outlet for 
it. The audience, while not large, was 
loud in its appreciation throughout the 
program. H 


People’s Chorus 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 
unde? L. Camilieri, presented its an- 
nual Spring Concert at the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s Grand Ballroom on _ the 
evening of May 26. The Chorus sang 
works of Handel, Beethoven, Geoffrey 
Shaw, Mendelssohn and others. Be- 
sides the numbers by the Chorus, 
there were additional groups by a 
junior chorus of school children, a 
group of familiar songs in which the 
audience was requested to join and 
several piano solos by Mr. Camilieri. 
The first number, “O Brother Man”, 
by Geoffrey Shaw was repeated at the 
end for the benefit of latecomers. The 
concert was followed by dancing. 


Maria Marova Gives Recital 


Maria Marova, soprano, appeared in 
a recital in the salon de musique of 
the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of 
May 29, with Otto Herz at the piano. 
Mme. Marova was heard to advantage 
in arias from Purcell’s “The Indian 
Queen”, from “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and “The Fair at Sorochinsk” 
also songs by Mozart, Rachmaninoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Fauré, Debussy, Poulenc, 
Falla and Nin. te 
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In the Studios 
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Pupils of Richards Studios 
Give Recital 

Pupils of the Richards Studios were 
heard in a student recital in the Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of May 29. Taking part were 
Madeleine Schaub, John Egy, Ger- 
maine Maloney, Dorothea Keyser, 
Ruth Schutzer, Doris Jansson, Genter 
Stephens, Gloria Gunshor, Ruth West- 


phal, Julia Kuhn, Willard Trent, 
Nancy Herklots, Helen Jansson, 
Thalia Vaccaro, Albert Lehmkuhl, 


Florence Scott, Esmond Adamson, 
Virginia Kuhn, Julia Stoeckler, Rich- 
ard Stanley, Bessie Stella, Doris 
Carle, Donald Moreland, Edith Price 
and Betty Perozzi. Accompaniments 
were played by Virginia Richards and 
Myrtle Brower. 


Belle Julie Soudant 
Presents Pupils at Institute 


Belle Julie Soudant presented her 
voice pupils at the Institute of Musical 
Art in a recital recently in the school 
auditorium. Taking part were Justine 
Shir-Cliff, Emily Booras, Cynthia 
Rhoades, Gloria Pacchioli, Jean Ricker, 
Jeanne Koumrian, Mary Mayo Riker, 
Elena Bogatto, Elizabeth Williams, 
Mary Ellen Bright, Margaret Rog- 
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gero, Carolyn Van Buskirk, Mary 
McQuaide, Elinor Rothberg, Frances 
Clinch, Jane Kantner, Angela Gior- 
dano, Leila Betterley, Marilyn Schaum- 
burg, Sylvia Aarnio. Accompanists 
were Barbara Holmquist, Louis Teicher 
and Ruth Duncan, harp. Obbligatos 
were played by Peter Tramontana, 
violin, and Wilford Holcombe, flute. 





Alexis Sanderson Pupils 
Fulfill Important Engagements 
Pupils of Alexis Sandersen, tenor 
and teacher of singing, are fulfilling 
important engagements. Five pupils 
have been engaged for the choir of the 
West End Collegiate Church. These 
are Marya Wylde, Esther Baskin and 
Mirabelle Hinson, sopranos, and Flor- 
ence Crickmar and Helene Zeno, con- 
traltos. Miss Wylde recently con- 
cluded an engagement with “The 
Merry Widow” company. Helen Ray- 
mond is singing in “One Touch of 
Venus”. Harrison Dowd has a sing- 
ing part in Helen Hayes’s production 
of “Harriet”. Miss Crickmar and 
John Philip Crickmar, bass-baritone, 
gave a joint recital in Mr. Sandersen’s 
studio on May 7. Besides a full teach- 
ing schedule, Mr. Sanderson has been 
fulfilling church and radio engage- 
ments. 


Richardson Irwin Presents Pupils 

Pupils of Richardson Irwin, teacher 
of singing, were presented in a studio 
recital on the afternoon on May 7. 
Those taking part were Evelyn Bozzo, 
Sally Bell, Evelyn Bondi, Clara Miles, 
Sylvia Finger, Josephine Adamo, 
Madeleine O’Shaughnessv, Winnifred 
Knox, Ann Bell, Helen Kozlowsky, 
Bertha Hlavacek, Jane Matthews, 
Jane Schell, Evelyn Brown, Josephine 
Donahue, Margaret Steinel, Gloria 
Alesi, Sophie Haber, Florence Byrne, 
Gertrude Ardell, Evelyn Cavossi, Lee 
Kobrin, Saul Kessler, Anthony Amato, 
Joseph Westerman. The accompanist 
was Luther Gloss. 





Edwin Hughes to Give 
Master Class in New York 

Edwin Hughes, who is conducting a 
master class for pianists during June 
at the South Carolina State College, 
will return to New York on July 3 
to open a five-weeks’ master class 
here. One full scholarship is offered 
to pianists who have not previously 
studied with Mr. Hughes. 





Mme. Bella Paalen Presents Pupils 

Voice pupils of Mme. Bella Paalen, 
formerly of the Vienna State Opera, 
were presented in a recital at the Stu- 
dio Club, New York, on the evening 
of April 27. The program was given 
by Emily Ritchey, Ilsa Hoffman, 
Roweny Smithey, Blanche Eckles, Es- 
ther Kraus, Ethel Harrison, Frank 
Elman, John Eckles, Margaret Thurs- 
ton, Rose Knebel, Lillian Canaz, 
Geula Nelson and Charlotte Geismar. 
Accompaniments were played by 
Alexander Klahr. 





Freeda Cluff Gives Studio Recital 

Freeda Cluff, soprano, was heard 
in a studio recital given by her teacher, 
Wellington Smith, on the evening of 
May 14, with Edna Wellington Smith 
at the piano. Miss Cluff’s program 
included arias by Wagner and Verdi 
and songs by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chausson and others. 





Stuart Ross to Teach 
In Caroline Beeson Fry Studio 


Stuart Ross will conduct the artist 
coaching class during the Summer 
School in the studio of Caroline Bee- 
son Fry at White Plains, N. Y., from 
June 14 to July 26. Members of the 
class will follow with their own copies 
a song in which one member is re- 
ceiving exacting coaching. Features 


of the Session will be talks on a tour 





with the Armed Forces in the South- Skok, Marika Mukai, Jean Browning 


ern Pacific area by Edwin McArthur, and Biruta Ramoska. Accompanists 
and one on Advertising and Publicity were Sergius Kagen and _ Robert 
by Edward Davis, production manager _ Fisdale. 
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Crystal Waters Presents Pupils 
Crystal Waters, teacher of singing, 
presented a group of her pupils in a 
studio recital on May 12. Those tak- 
ing part included Dorothy Rowe, Dora 
Manderioli, Elva Willis, Flor Aprils, 
Lila Minion, Clare Mendlin, Mary 
Arakian and Marjory Waters. 


Kate Bertram Presents 
Voice Pupils in Recital 

Kate Bertram, teacher of singing, 
presented a group of her pupils in a 
recital in the Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall on the evening of May 9, 
with Martin Rich at the piano. Tak- 
ing part were Erna Zutermann and 
Rae Muscanto, sopranos; Charlotte 
Beit and Margaret Forssgren, mezzo- 
sopranos, and Willard Cross, tenor. 





St. Cyr Pupil Heard 

James T. Smith, bass-baritone, was 
soloist at a studio recital of his teacher, 
Yvonne de St. Cyr on May 13. With 
Frances Stowe at the piano, Mr. Smith 





Harold Bauer to Hold Classes 
At Manhattan Music School 


The Manhattan School of Music, offered arias by Verdi and Leoncavallo 
238 East 105 Street, announces a and songs by Handel, Tchaikovsky 
series of five Summer classes for and MacGimsey. 
pianists, given by Harold Bauer on mee 5 


The dates are July 6, 13, 


August 3. 


Thursdays. 
20. 27 and Frances Stowe Presents Pupil 

= Frances Stowe, teacher of piano, 
. r presented her pupil, Anna Lee, in a 
Florence Page Kimball recital in her studio on the evening 


Presents Pupils in Recital of May 13. Miss Lee offered tran- 





Voice pupils of Florence Page Kim- scriptions of works by Bach, Graun, 
ball were heard in recital recently. two Debussy pieces, one by Mokreys 
Those taking part were Edith Stein- and a group by contemporary Spanish 
kraus, Harriette Dearth, Eleanore composers. 
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San Francisco Sees New Ballet & 


“The Triumph of Hope” with 
Decor and Libretto by Jean 
de Botton Is Produced by 
Christensen with the Local 
Company 


By Marsory M. FIsHER 
SAN FRANCISCO 
FRENCH painter whose distinc- 
tive ballet paintings are widely 
known, extended his dance interest 
into the creative realm and conceived 
a svmbolical ballet which he titled 
“The Triumph of Hope—Hommage a 
Amérique”. The artist is Jean de 
Botton, now a resident of this city, 
and he had the pleasure of se¢ing his 
hope of production realized May 18 
when the San Francisco Ballet, with 
Willam Christensen as choreographer 
and director, gave the first of five 
performances in the War Merorial 
Opera House. Originally, the ballet 
story was titled “Lady Hope” and 
Michel Fokine was working on the 
choreography at the time of his death. 
Then the ballet was _ rechristened 
“Triumph: of Hope” and put into 
choreographic form by Mr. Christen- 
sen. Elaborately ‘staged and excel- 
lently mounted, the ballet proved a 
colorful and spectacular moving pic- 
ture in dance form which won ap- 
preciative response from large au- 
diences. 

No expense was spared in the stag- 
ing of “The Triumph of Hope,” nor 
of the other two ballets on the pro- 
‘gram. A large orchestra composed of 
symphony members played in the pit 
under the direction of Fritz Berens. 
Special stage devices and _ lighting 
effects, impressive stage sets, done by 
the artist, and special costumes for a 
cast of 50 dancers, added to the pic- 
torial value. 

The ballet is in four acts and con- 
cerns the birth of the fairy Hope into 
a tumultuous world; her constructive 
influence in the lives of Man and 
Woman, and the final triumph of the 
spiritual forces over the material. Mr. 
«de Botton intended his ballet to ex- 
press “the symbol of the hope in hu- 
manity, the apotheosis of America’s 
sublime challenge and the glory of the 
American century.” All of which was 
-a big order. 


Symbolism Fails of Effect 


Mr. Christensen’s choreography was 
‘dramatically and pictorially effective. 
Tt was reminiscent of some of Mas- 
sine’s symphonic choreography. But 
the symbolic content envisioned by the 
‘author was something no choreograph- 
er could put over. Some of it was 
‘too obvious, some of it so abstract as 
to seem curious. In spite of the gen- 
eral intention, it was Satan who 
really triumphed in the matter of pro- 
viding excitement and holding interest, 
for the handsome and agile demon en- 
~visioned by Mr. Christensen supervised 
and directed one of the most won- 
drous orgies ever staged in the Opera 
House. Thanks to projection ma- 
chines, the bedevilled creatures were 
actually dancing in flames with wicked 
revelry—but along came Hone, whom 
‘Satan tried unsuccessfully to kill by 
tossing a boulder from a cavern grotto. 
In a previous scene, Satan was ousted 
(upwards) in a puff of steam. But 
that was nothing compared to the ar- 
rival of Hope, as a flower-bearing 
child, descending (in effigy) on a 
rainbow of light. 

The finale was the show’s weakest 
point. Against a setting which 
showed the Statue of Liberty, Alca- 
‘traz, the Golden Gate Bridge. a basket 
of fish and fishermen as the predomi- 
nating motifs (not to mention the very 
human mermaid towering out of the 
fish basket), dancers cavorted in Latin 
American attire, and Man. Woman. 
and their child, and Lady Hope and 
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her retinue of fairies and muses man- 
aged to mingle in a way meant to 
indicate a vision of a happier world. 
Even so, Mr. de Botton’s flight of 
fancy was dubbed- Icarian (and with 
good reason) by one critic who found 
the ballet entertaining as a dance show 
but very unconvincing as a French- 
man’s homage to America 

Mr. de Botton is a far finer painter 
than dance author. His sets had co- 
ordination of decorative motifs and 
were in most instances impressive in 
a rather grand and always colorful 
manner. The drop curtain and first 
act setting were particularly effective. 

Some of the costumes were excel- 
lent; some provocative. Most inter- 
esting was the costume of Woman, 
which gave a wilted angel effect with 
flowing silk wings attached to white 
tights. The pretty print dresses wor- 
by the Muses made them look more 
like springtime maids than goddesses. 

Most provocative of all was the use 
of Franck’s music, especially the first 
and last movements of the symphony, 
separated by the “Les Eolides” and 
“The Cursed Hunter” (for the Satanic 
orgy). 

If “The Triumph of Hope” was not 
all one had hoped it might be, “Now 
the Brides,” which followed it, offered 
ample compensation for any disap- 


(Above) Jean de 
Botton, Who Con- 
ceived the Ballet, 
and (Right) Willam 
the 
Choreographer, and 
Mattlyn Gevurtz in 
"The 


Triumph of Hope" 


Christensen, 


a scene from 


Mr. Christensen and, in character 
roles, Joaquin Felsch. And more than 
a word of praise is due the corps de 
ballet which consistently holds its own 
pointments. For this was replete with with those of more famous organiza- 
imaginative humor—built around the tions. This was particularly notable 
idea of a bride’s strike. The story did in the second night vrogram which 
not outweigh the dance, and Mr. had “Sonata Pathétique” as the open- 
Christerisen’$ choreography, Fritz ing number. Beatrice Tompkins and 
Berens’ amusing potpourri of wedding [Earl Riggins did excellently in the 
and dance tunes, Russell Hartley’s leading roles and the ensemble also 
costumes and Charlotte Rider’s setting demonstrated an uncommon rhythmic 
combined to make this a comedy gem and musical sensitivity which made 
in ballet repertoire. the “Sonata” an outstanding artistic 

“Siegfried” proved to be the third production. Also revealed for the first 
act of “Swan Lake” and it was very time on the second night’s program 
well done by the same principals who was “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme”, 
won stellar recognition in the other taken from Moliére’s comedy ballet 
works—Ruby Asquith, Earl Riggens, and made into a ballet pantomime with 
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Rubinstein Heard 


In San Francisco 


Other Soloists Appear in 
Recitals — Next Season’s 
Plans Given 
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evening series, and on the afternoon, 
Bidu Sayao, James Melton, Draper 
and Adler, Erica Morini and Risé 
Stevens. Maryory M. FIsHeEr, 


Dance League Opens 
In San Francisco 


Company Gives Original Pro- 
ductions — Graham Influences 
Seen in Repertoire 


San FrAncisco—Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, gave a recital in the War Me- 
morial Opera House which included 
a transcription of Stravinsky’s “Pe- 
trouchka” and Brahms’s Intermezzo, 
Op. 118. 

Tanya Ury, pianist, appeared be- 
fore a large audience in the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel Ballroom with works by 
Bach, Roy Harris, and Scriabin, plus 
sonatas by Haydn and Schubert. 

A program of predominantly 20th 
century music of American origin was 
given by Marilyn Doty, violinist, at 
the Century Club. Works by Bloch, 
Bennett, Ravel, Lopatnikoff, Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco-Heifetz, Falla and 
Kreisler were listed. Miss Doty 
opened the program with Handel’s 
Sonata in E. Rose Temianka was 
her accompanist. 

Elena Bourskaya, soprano, aided* by 


SAN Francisco.—The advent of a 
San Francisco Dance League which 
gives indications of becoming a con- 
structive force in the local dance field 
through original productions and dance 
forums was made known through an 
introductory program given in the in- 
formal setting afforded by the San 
Francisco Ballet School studio. 

The program, which indicated a 
strong leaning toward Americana as 
subject matter, was given by Ruth 
Hatfield, Mimi Kagan and her group, 
and the Van Tuyl-Lauer Group. All 
are actively engaged in the dance pro- 
fession in the Bay Region. President 
of the League is Bonnie Bird, former- 
ly with Martha Graham, which may 
or may not have something to do 
ya, with the fact that most of the initial 
Elena Kosloff, pianist and commenta- program was relatively modern in its 
tor, gave a program of Russian opera technical idiom. Membership is open 
arias for the benefit of Russian mu- to any professional dancer and to 
sicians who are war victims. those who can pass a dance audition 

The San Francisco Opera Associa- proving they have something ready to 
tion Concert Division has announced show in a professional manner. Amer- 
two subscription series for next fall. ican folk songs and a group of Amer- 
Each includes a performance by the ican temperance hymns were the moti- 
San Francisco Opera, the Baccaloni  vyating factors for two original dance 
Opera Company and one by the Mon- _ suites, and music by Arthur Foote and 
te Carlo Ballet Russe. Robert Casa- Alec Templeton, Aaron Copland and 
desus, the Busch Ensemble, Zino others was effectively utilized by sev- 
Francescatti, Dorothy Maynor, and _ eral gifted choreographers. 
the Platoff Don Cossacks are on the A song recital by Asta Mober, a 


verbal and vocal innovations by 
Andre Ferrier, Mr. Christensen, Mr. 
Riggins and Miss Asquith had leading 
roles. 

Subsequent programs brought “Chop- 
inade”, “Winter Carnival” (one of the 
best of the company’s repertoire num- 
bers), and repeats of the de Botton 
work. The San Francisco Ballet is 
short on stellar personalities since 
other companies and the army have 
claimed many of its principals. But 
as long as Miss Asquith, Mr. Chris- 
tensen and Mr. Riggins are able to 
dance in every number there will be 
no shortage of merit in the leading 
roles and there certainly is no lack 
of merit in the ensemble work of the 
corps de ballet. 
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Swedish contralto who has obviously 
had a background of wide experience, 
brought some distinguished songs, well 
sung, before a Century Club audience 
as a sort of postscript to the concert 
season. Carl Fuerstner played superb 
accompaniments. 

Maryory M. FISHER 


San Carlo Opera 
Visits Washington 


WasuHIncton, D.C.—The San Carlo 
Opera took over the National Theatre 
the week of May 15 for its annual 
visit to the capital. In that time, the 
company presented ten old favorities. 
Verdi’s “La Traviata”, with Stella 
Andreva singing Violetta, was the 
opening work. It was followed by 
“Carmen” the next evening, Coe Glade 
as usual in the title role. On Wednes- 
day, Mobley Lushanya was heard 
in “Aida”. On Thursday, Armanda 
Chirot, a newcomer with the com- 
pany, sang Gilda in “Rigoletto.” Fri- 
day found “La Bohéme” taking the 
stage, Mary Henderson in the part of 
Mimi. The next afternoon, Miss 
Chirot sang “Lucia” for one of the 
two matinee performances presented. 
Saturday night’s show was “Il Trova: 
tore”, with Elda Ercole as Leonora. 
Sunday’s matinee opera was “Faust”, 
with Mario Palermo in the lead. Sun- 
day night the bill was the traditional 
twosome: “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci”. 

Though the feminine singers usurped 
star billing for the most part, the 
company brought along a representa- 
tive contingent of male vocalists, 
among them Sydney Rayner, Stephen 
Ballarini, Harold Kravitt, and Carlo 
Morelli. Emerson Buckley conducted 
all performances. A. W. 
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A LOAN 


OT 


A LIFE 


For Many Lives—American Lives—It’s as Simple as That! 


You Can’t Fail Them Now! 





D-Day—the Invasion—means thet our boys right now do its share in the war effort from the standpoint of 
are in the thick of the terrible struggle for our freedom, maintaining morale as well as ‘in practical support. » 
for the freedom of humanity. For that goal some have We believe we have done well. We will not relax 

already made the supreme sacrifice. Your money, until our unified effort brings complete victory. 


only a loan, can help keep many others from that grim 


end, More. Gee eves te Gic Gis tek’ -Beek the It is the patriotic and sacred duty of every American 


Attack with Wer Meade! Batre War Bends! to pledge himself to the purchase of bonds in the 5th 
War Loan, the biggest, the most vitally important finan- 
The music world has wholeheartedly endeavored to cial effort of the whole war. 


A LOAN FOR A LIFE—BUY MORE WAR BONDS THAN EVER BEFORE 
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National Music League 


HE League's fields of action are the field of 

youth of outstanding capability that has ne 

other support than talent, and the customer 
who wants good music, even though if is without the 
insurance of a well established name and reputa- 
tion. To those who cannot afford the high insurance 
of a well known name, the League offers another 
kind of insurance: the impartial and considered en- 
dorsement of a distinguished jury, whose opinion if 
is that the artists on the League's list are the artists 
of the future. ; 


HE League offers the customer artists who 
have not only passed their competitive audi- 
tions to be on its list, but who carry wherever 
they go the endorsement of the outstanding mu4 


sicians who selected them. That in itself helps to, 


make them “box-office”. 


N the cooperative scheme for the self-support of 
the League, the artist earns his management 
with his talent, and receives as additional com- 

pensation any surplus there may be above the flat 
administrative and artist expenses at the end of the 
fiscal year. He has no expenses to pay whatever, 
as all advertising, publicity and travelling costs are 
taken care of for him by the League. By these 
means it is hoped to present the artists who should 
be before the public, and who, without the League, 
would be lost to music, 


ANNA C. MOLYNEAUX, Managing Dir. 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Artist List 





JEAN CARLTON 


Soprano 


MARY DAVENPORT 


Contralto 


FRANCES MAGNES 


Violinist 


WILLIAM MASSELOS 


Pianist 


PAUL MATTHEN 


Bass-Baritone 


CYNTHIA ROSE 


Soprano 


JEANNE THERRIEN 


Pianist 


BARBARA TROXELL 


Soprano 


ARDYTH WALKER 
’Cellist 


Tour Direction: 
LUCIUS PRYOR CONCERT SERVICE 
Council Bluffs, lowa 














